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Christmas Gibing Chat Counts 


GBelp Fill Them 


A Gift to the URBAN LEAGUE 
will bring Xmas Cheer and aid’ in 
i 3 continuing its program of 
Emergency Aid Camp Scholarships 
Employment Service Convalescence 
DD f f Vocational Guidance Information, Advice 
O ho orge and other services 
To Harlem’s less fortunate— 
The Work O! “Your Nearest and Neediest Neighbors.” 
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For The Needy ||CURTIS J. BEARD, Vice President 
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202-6 West 136th Street 
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Oswald Garrison Villard John Dos Passos 
Chairman Secretary 


Margaret De Silver America Gonzalez 
Treasurer Exec. Secretary 


Ds not forget “The SIMON BOLIVAR COLONY for Spanish refugees in | 

Ecuador was established with the aid of generous lovers of 

freedom in this country. It is a going concern and must be 

To Remember kept so. For this end it needs funds; funds to bring more 

The Salvation Army Spanish refugees to this haven of peace; funds to build a 

I Y Will School House for the Spanish children and their Ecuadorean 

ql our 1 neighbors; funds to set up a wood-working shop which will 

aid in making the colony self-supporting within a year. 
Please help us to continue this constructive work.” 


Dr. John Dewey 
4 4 Send your contributions to the ah 
NEW WORLD RESETTLEMENT FUND, Inc. 
2 West 43rd St. a) New York City 
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In the name of thousands of anti-fascists still rotting in 
RACE — CREED — COLOR French concentration camps we appeal to you for help. 
Pioneer Youth Takes Them All! Here are the facts: 


1. WE CAN STILL GET MANY OF THEM OUT 


Children’s Camps eC hibs ae 2. WE a ce MORE THAN 300 SINCE 
Youth Work Camp pee tel See her KEPT ALIVE MANY HUNDREDS 
; 4. $300 WILL BRING ONE ANTI-FASCIST TO 

Our work in North and South SAFETY 


5. ANY AMOUNT WILL HELP 
International Relief Association, Inc. 
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For Your Entertainment &€ Information 


As the Twig Is Bent: A commonsense 
guide to the training of the normal child 
from infancy through adolescence. Interest- 
ingly written. Leslie Hohman, M.D. $2.50. 


Babies Are Human Beings: A_ sympa- 
thetic interpretation of the daily development 
of the infant and young child. C. A. Ald- 
rich, M.D., and Mary Aldrich. $1.75. 


Community Hygiene: A summary of its 
most important aspects. Elizabeth Soule and 
Christine Mackenzie. $1.75. 


Discovering Ourselves: A view of the 
human mind and how it works. Edward 


Strecker, M.D., and Kenneth Appel. $2.75. 


Doc’s Wife: Small-town adventures of a 
doctor and his doctor-wife. F. C. Lewis, M.D. 
$2.00. 


Edith Cavell: Biography of a famous English 
nurse. Helen Judson. $2.50. 


Feeding Our Old Fashioned Children: 
Parent’s guide to scientific feeding. C. A. 
Aldrich, M.D., and Mary Aldrich. $1.75. 


Frontier Doctor: Salty tales of frontier life 
from 1905-11. Urling Coe, M.D. $2.50. 


Getting Ready to be a Father: 
Maternity care from Father’s point of view. 
Hazel Corbin. $1.25. 


Getting Ready to be a Mother: 4th ed.: 
A manual for prospective and recent mothers. 
Carolyn Van Blarcom and Hazel Corbin. 
$2.50. 


Growing Up: The story of reproduction for 
children from 6 to 12. Karl de Schweinitz. 
$1.75. 


Magic in a Bottle: Story of 10 wonder- 
working drugs and the men who discovered 
them. Milton Silverman. $2.50. 


Modern Marriage, 2d ed.: How to marry 
and stay married happily. Paul Popenoe. 
$2.50. 


Neuroses in War: Causes, symptoms, and 
treatment. Edited by Emanuel Miller. $2.50. 


Nutrition and the War: For housewives 
and homekeepers. Geoffrey Bourne. $1.00. 


Schizophrenia in Childhood: A compre- 
hensive review. Charles Bradley, M.D. $2.50. 


Your Personality—Introvert or Extra- 
vert?: A book to help you understand your 
_ neighbor and yourself. Virginia Case. $2.50. 


DIET 
IN SINUS INFECTIONS 
AND COLDS 


Hundreds of cold- and sinus-sufferers 
have found relief by following the diet 
regimen in this book. Learn from this 
book what to eat and what not to eat 
to build up resistance to colds and over- 
come them. Over 160 delicious recipes 
included. 


Second Edition, $2.00. 
E. V. Uttmann, M.D. 


EVERYDAY NURSING 
IN THE EVERYDAY HOME 


How to prevent sickness? What to do 
if it comes?—The layman’s function in 
prevention and care is fully explained 
here through all the stages of life from 
prenatal to old age. Ready in January. 
Probably $2.50. 


Exrnor Norn, R.N. 
Bessie -DoNALpDSON, R.N. 


WHAT PRICE 
ALCOHOL? 


A practical discussion of why people 
are impelled to alcoholism, of the ef- 


fects of alcohol upon the individual and | 


society, and present methods of treat- 
ment and cure. $3.00. 


R. S. Carroiy, M.D. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
Dallas Atlanta 


Boston 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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EVERY EXTRA LEAF IN THE TABLE 


AND FAR | 
TOO MANY GUESTS 


FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER ! 


That’s the situation your telephone 
company faces every Christmas. 
That’s why there may be delays on 


some Long Distance Christmas calls. 


¢ Last Christmas Eve and Day the wires were 
jammed. The switchboards were manned by 
regular and extra operators working all 
through the holiday. Long Distance telephone 
calls were three, five and at some places eight 
‘times normal. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


We're glad so many folks want to exchange 
friendly greetings across the miles at Christ- 
mas — but sorry that, because of it, we can’t 
supply service as good as usual. 

We expect the biggest rush of calls we've 
ever had this coming Christmas. We'll do our 
best to prepare for it. But some calls will 
be slow. Some may not be completed. For 
these, we ask your patience 
and understanding. .. . Thank 
you, and Merry Christmas! 


The Gist of It 


ATHRYN CLOSE, ASSISTANT EDITOR, HAS 
st returned from “Medium City.” Her 
sthand study there of European new- 
mers is one of a series of Survey Graphic 
icles interpreting the problems of refu- 
es from Nazi persecution. (Page 673) 


ULAH AMIDON, INDUSTRIAL EDITOR, COM- 
ents on the significant ILO conference. 


age 680) 


HE SPIRITUAL DILEMMA OF BriTIsH PACI- 
ts in this war is movingly recorded by 
Maude Royden (page 681). Now in 
is country under the auspices of the 
deral Council of Churches, Miss Royden 
as the first woman to become pastor of 
church in England. That was in 1917 
1en she was invited to the pulpit of City 
mple by a visiting American, Joseph 
rt Newton. In sequence to Miss Roy- 
n’s article the editors have invited a 
ding American pacifist to analyze the 
sition of pacifism in the U. S. A. today. 


IW ARE CO-OPS FARING, AND SERVING CON- 
mers, under the defense program? An 
swer by Dexter Masters, publications 
ector of Consumers Union. (Page 682) 


IE SECOND OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 
_L. Wilson and agricultural planning 
age 687) by Russell Lord, editor of 
1e Land, is published as Mr. Lord be- 
is his research for a biography of an- 
ler important contemporary figure in 
nerican agriculture and _ life. 


sINZ SOFFNER SPEAKS WITH PERSONAL AS 
ll as academic authority on the question 

today’s confused patriotisms, for he 
nes from Austria—by way of France 
d England. (Page 692) His. article 
low Hitler Rules” (Survey Graphic, Au- 
st 1941), has been widely quoted edi- 
ially and over the radio. 


SMOND HoLpRIDGE, WHO URGES A TOURIST 
lar to enable Latin Americans to visit 
-U. S. A. (page 716), is now in South 
1erica. 


irvey Luncheon 

Tuurspay, Ocroser 30, MORE THAN 
r hundred friends of Survey Associates 
ne to the luncheon in honor of William 
Davis, chairman of the National De- 
se Mediation Board. The occasion was 
issuance of the special November num- 
of Survey Graphic: “MANNING THE 
SENAL FOR DEMOCRACY: Indus- 
1 Relations and Defense.” Mr. Davis’s 
lress, made on the day following his 
lite House conference with John L. 
vis, president of the United Mine Work- 
and Myron C. Taylor, former chair- 
n of the board of U. S. Steel, was 
adcast from the ballroom of the Hotel 


_ Associates, introduced Mr. Davis. The edi- 
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Commodore on a coast to coast hookup of | writers and counselors who had helped so 
the National Broadcasting Company. Rich- ably to give the special number its au- 
ard B. Scandrett, Jr., president of Survey thority, its timeliness, and its insight. 

As this number of Survey Graphic goes 
tor of Survey Graphic presided. To Survey to press, last month’s special number is 
board and staff it was a most heartening still essential to an understanding of the 
experience to find that hundreds of em- forces back of the labor and industrial 
ployers, labor leaders of both AFL and _ headlines. It is our hope that our regular 
CIO, and government officials, had ap- readers will continue to order gift copies 
peared to sponsor, as it were, the launch- of “MANNING THE ARSENAL FOR 
ing of the fifth in Swrvey Graphic’s CALL- DEMOCRAC ” and to request that Christ- 
ING AMERICA series of special numbers. mas gift subscriptions include it. It will 
At the speakers’ table, and at a special be of enduring value in the months 
authors’ table, were a number of the ahead. 
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AMERICAN LEGIONNAIRE 


by ALEXANDER ALLA 


“All races are here, all the lands of 
the earth make contributions here” 


—WALT WHITMAN 


A prize-winning photograph, 
Image of Freedom Exhibition, i 
Museum of Modern Art, New Yo 
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A Place to Call Home 


by KATHRYN CLOSE 


To learn what life in a “typical American community”’ holds 


for newcomers from overseas, a Survey editor recently visited 
Medium City. This is her firsthand story of Americans in 


the making. 


iis Is MY TOWN!” WoNDER TINGED EACH OF THE SLOWLY 
nounced words. 

he woman who spoke them grasped the hand of her 
ipanion as they walked down the shop-lined street. 


carried only a little change in her pocketbook, her 


hes were worn, her speech was heavy with accent, but 
‘cheeks were aglow and her eyes shone. She—whom 
shall call Mrs. Leins—had been born, educated, and 
tured for thirty-seven of her forty years, in renowned 
nna. Now she was having a few hours off from her 
as presser in a-cleaner and dyer’s establishment in an 
erican community which she had heard of for the 
time just three months before. Her companion, wife 
me of the “pillars of the community,” felt the swift 
munication of a thrill as the guttural tones continued: 
is is my home.” 

was certainly not an unusual city that pleased this 
nan from across the seas. Just big enough to squeeze 
the list of the first fifty cities of the United States, it 
yably had duplicates, a little smaller, a little larger, in 
of the forty-eight states: a business section of banks, 
e buildings—one a skyscraper of twenty stories—the 
il shops and stores; an ornately domed courthouse, a 
idding Romanesque jail; a tree-lined residential sec- 
with wide grassy lawns and generous front porches; 
iversity on a hill; an “across the tracks” where small 
houses huddled around large industrial plants. But if 
form of this city which fascinated the Viennese 
1an was dotted all over the American map, to her it 
like none other. It was the place that gave her the 
yrtunity to say “home” for the first time in three years. 
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She was a “refugee,” one of some 200,000 uprooted 
Europeans who have come to the United States since the 
rise of Hitler, one of the hundred or more who have gone 
to the same medium sized city two hundred miles from 
New York, the port of entry. Now at last she was settled, 
with a job, a home, friends—really a “refugee” no longer. 

Are others like her also saying “home” in cities, towns 
and villages across the continent? What of all the new- 
comers who have been assisted by the refugee services to 
go out to smaller communities because “New York is not 
America”? Or those others who have sought the “hinter- 
land” of their own initiative? The bulk of the refugees 
remain in New York—nearly half in one neighborhood— 
living among themselves, remaining foreign, many: of 
them sinking deeper and deeper into the past. Is it wise 
to persuade more to go out and “become American”? To 
learn what life in the “typical American community” 
really holds for the refugee, the reporter recently visited 
Medium City, Mrs. Leins’ “home.” Medium City—which 
has another name on the map—was chosen almost en- 
tirely on the basis of size, for the intention was to get a 
picture not of “the perfect program” but of refugee 
adaptation in the normal community. 


Meet Medium City 


Ir Is HARD TO SAY WHETHER Mepium Criry Is “TYPICAL,” 
for American cities though they look alike, as do persons 
with the same racial strains, are as different as individual 
personalities. Perhaps its outstanding characteristic is its 
conservatism. The majority of the population consistently 
votes “die-hard Republican.” Unions have made little 


headway in the area, though the city is highly indus- 
trialized. The university gates are shut tight to radicalism 
of every type. Relief is still administered through the old 
time “grocery order” method. “No one starves,” but wages 
are low. 

The population of approximately 200,000 is 86 percent 
native white, 12.5 percent foreign born—Italians, Polish, 
and Germans predominating—1.5 percent Negro. The 
overwhelming proportion of the people are Protestant in 
religion. Those of the Jewish faith number about 12,000, 
less than one sixteenth of the population—persons who 
fall largely into the middle economic groups, some very 
well off, but few extremely wealthy; none are the in- 
dustrial tycoons of the area. In spite of the modest Jewish 
population, some signs of anti-Semitism have appeared in 
the community, among them insulting circulars sent to 
Jewish merchants. In 1939 known donations from Medium 
City to Father Coughlin’s organization exceeded those 
from Cleveland, a city four times its size. The local 
sources of anti-Semitism have, however, remained under- 
ground. The movement is discredited enough among the 
general population to prevent any person of reputation 
from acknowledging connection with it. 

Into this setting have come some fifty refugee families, 
most of them Jewish in faith, all of them non-Aryan 
from Hitler’s point of view. They are scattered unevenly 
over the city, the largest proportion living in the pleasant 
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Pettus Kaufman 
An actual refugee family leaving New York to settle in “Medium City” 


| 
neighborhood near the university; some liy 
in the older sections of town where larg 
frame houses have degenerated into roomin| 
houses or multiple dwellings; a few are liv 
ing in the city’s housing project. All but fou 
families have members employed in large ir 
dustries, small factories, retail shops or 1) 
their own businesses, in capacities varyin 
from the highly professional to the totally ur 
skilled. A breakdown of their present occupé 
tions shows five physicians, five other prc 
fessionals, eight merchants, seven clerks, tw 
drivers, one outside salesman, six skilled fac 
tory workers, eight unskilled factory worker: 
six service workers. The picture, of course 
has little connection with the backgroun 
and education of the persons employed. / 
merchant from the Rhineland, a _ Polisl 
lawyer, an East Prussian stenographer ar 
classed as unskilled for they are occupied a 
a janitor, a packer, a packer’s helper. Of the 
four families with no employment, who ar 
receiving relief from a private social agency 
three have been classified as “unemployable’ 
because of health conditions developed afte: 
coming to this country. The fourth is callec 
“temporarily unemployed” as the family ha: 
not been in the city long enough to find it: 
niche. The social agency also gives “supple 
mentary” help to four other refugee families 


A Pioneer Makes Good 


‘THE FIRST REFUGEE TO COME To MepiuM CIT 
arrived nearly eight years ago—a lone youns 
woman who saw the “handwriting on the 
wall” the minute Hitler came into power 
She found her way to Medium City througl 
a distant relative. Today her name “Ingrid 
(fictitious, as are all others in this article) is known al 
over town as the trademark of a popular dress shop. It 
owner, now an American citizen, occupies about the sam 
position in her new setting as she once did in the smal 
German city where she used to have a similar shop. Onh 
in refugee circles and among those members of the com 
munity who knew her in the early years is she though 
of as a refugee. To others she is a successful busines 
woman. 
Being the first refugee to arrive in Medium City hac 
its advantages and disadvantages. Then the refugee prob 
lem was new not only in Medium City but everywhere 
There was no large national committee, as now, to co 
ordinate services to the new immigrants. In Medium City 
there was no agency particularly equipped to offer refugee 
advice. But there were people—persons interested in othe 
persons around them. Ingrid found that when she me 
people in Medium City, either through her relative or a 
the temple where she attended religious services they 
“stayed met.’They were interested in her experiences 
they wanted to know what she was going to do in thi 
future, they offered suggestions, they followed up thei 
suggestions with action. One woman gave her some sew 
ing to do, and though it was done badly, for Ingrid’ 
talents did not lie in handwork, the woman bent ev. 
effort to find her other customers. Social invitations 
frequently, for Ingrid was “different” and “interestin 


) gatherings of persons who had known 
ich other all their lives. Soon she felt well 
nough established to risk the small amount 
E capital she had been able to bring with 
er on the initial stock for a dress business, 
oused at first in her own rooms. Her new- 
yund friends were determined she should 
acceed and “told their friends who told 
1eir friends” until a substantial flow of cus- 
mers was coming Ingrid’s way—custom- 
rs who came back because of her real 
bility in her chosen line of business. 
Almost every refugee who has come to 
Aedium City has profited by this personal 
such, so characteristic of the American way 
1 smaller communities but so lacking in 
ne great metropolitan centers. But as the 
umber of refugees has increased, the mem- 
ers of the community with whom they 
ave come into contact have developed 
nore and more consciousness of performing 
service as they manifested personal con- 
ern for the newcomers’ welfare. The driv- 
ng force in the beginning came from the 
yomen of the community, particularly from 
nembers of the various Jewish organiza- 
ions, the Temple sisterhoods, Hadassah, the 
jouncil of Jewish Women. But, as women 
ave a habit of drawing their husbands into 
heir interests, many a businessman soon 
ound himself broadening his budget to 
nake a job for a refugee or phoning his 
riends to find out whether they could fit 
refugee into their scheme of things. 


low Committees Helped 


“HIS WAS THE INFORMAL STATE OF AFFAIRS 
vhen a representative from the National 
Soordinating Committee for Aid to Refugees-from Ger- 
many (now the National Refugee Service) visited the 
ity about four years ago. At that time the Coordinating 
Yommittee, alarmed at the tendency of refugees to be- 
ome bottled up in New York, had just formulated a 
rogram of resettlement to open opportunities for them 
1 other parts-of the vast American continent. Representa- 
ives were sent to various localities to organize the inter- 
st in refugees into definite plans for bringing them into 
he communities. . 

Once the committee touched base with Medium City, 
onscious “refugee service” in the locality began. The 
ewish Welfare Federation, a local fund-raising agency 
or the national Jewish services, formed a Committee on 
‘efugees and appropriated funds for servicing refugees 
lready in the community and refugees to be deliberately 
rought there. The new committee appointed the Jewish 
ocial Service Administration, a local family welfare or- 
anization, to act as its administrative agency. 

For a while it seemed that the net result of this delega- 
ion of service to a professional organization was to be 

drop in the personal interest which had done so much 
» help the early refugees become adjusted. Fortunately 
he agency executive realized that the main asset in re- 
sttlement for the refugee was this very personal interest 
hat now threatened to dwindle. To salvage it he formed 
nother committee—“a working committee” made up of 
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Home, sweet, home—the typical frame houses of middle class America 


thirty-five members, all but three owners of businesses 
large enough to be able to “make room for one more.” 
The three non-employer members of the committee were 
women, whose function was to look after the refugees’ 
“social integration”—helping them to find a place to live 
and apprising them of local customs. The employers were 
called upon to find work either in their own establish- 
ments or through friends, for new refugees or old ones 
who had lost their jobs. 

One of the most successfully adjusted refugee families 
in Medium City is the first family brought to the com- 
munity through the. new machinery. The man was a 
young lawyer trying to get used to the idea that his 
training in German law was nothing but a white elephant 
in this country. He and his wife worked as cleaners at a 
hospitality home for refugees in New York where for 
more than a year they had lived surrounded by refugees, 
“hearing German more than English, hearing always 
about the past.” But they were young. The future meant 
more to them than bygone days. When they were con- 
fronted with the prospect of tearing up roots again, they 
willingly broke loose and set out to make a fresh start 
in another part of the country they hoped some day to 
call their own. 

Today they do call this country theirs. They have 
citizenship papers. Their child is an American by birth. 
They number more Americans than refugees among their 
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friends. They have a measure of economic security, prob- 
ably as much as any smart young American couple. — 

Practically the only thing they had when they arrived 
in Medium City was determination. On their arrival they 
were taken as guests to a private home. The committee 
members got busy on the telephone. In a few days the 
young lawyer was working as a stock clerk in a furniture 
store for $15 a week—not much more than he was mak- 
ing before, but now he could “mingle with Americans 
and learn how to be one.” However, the committee did 
not consider the couple “disposed of” just because employ- 
ment had been found. They were introduced to the rabbi, 
invited to synagogue functions, asked to people’s homes. 
One of the committee members suggested that the man 
might make a good accountant. The suggestion was all he 
needed. In a year he had saved enough from his meager 
earnings to pay for a night course at the university. Now 
he is a bookkeeper for a manufacturing concern and is 
awaiting the state CPA examinations. 

Since the arrival of the young German lawyer and his 
wife, the Jewish Refugee Committee has brought eleven 
families to Medium City. This is not a large number. con- 
sidering the population of the community, but the com- 
mittee has also extended financial relief to eight other 
refugee families—families which managed to find their 
own way to Medium City but were unable to become 
established without aid. Many others have come to the 
committee, not for financial help but for aid in finding 
employment or for advice in helping relatives to get out 
of Europe. 

Five additional refugee “units’—four families and one 
single man—have been brought to Medium City by a 
Christian Refugee Committee which had its beginnings 
two years ago with a local pacifist organization. The 
group, chafing under its “negative” position in a troubled 
world, wished to take some “positive” action toward the 
alleviation of human suffering and at one of its meetings 
responded to someone’s suggestion of hospitality to refu- 
gees. The group works through the American Committee 
for Christian Refugees in New York, an organization 
which has a program for refugees of the Christian faith 
similar to that of the National Refugee Service for Jewish 
refugees. 


THE FIRST FAMILY SENT TO Mepium City sy THE AMERICAN 
Committee for Christian Refugees consisted of a middle- 
aged Viennese couple, a Mr. and Mrs. Huss, and their 
twelve-year-old daughter, Elsa. When the family had de- 
cided to emigrate because of Mrs. Huss’s Jewish ancestry, 
Mr. Huss gave up a successful textile business and began 


training as an electrician. However, four months of job. 


hunting in New York failed to bring him work of this 
or any other type. Though downhearted and frightened 
the family hesitated to leave New York at the suggestion 
of the committee there, lest they might somehow become 
separated. However, when they received an invitation 


directly from the Medium City group, the “hinterland” 


became more real and promising to them. 

The Medium City Christian Refugee Committee has 
never workedas an organization—everything has been 
done entirely on a personal basis. One member of the 
committee extended the hospitality of her home to the 
Husses for two weeks. Another pulled some strings and 
- found Mr, Huss a job as an unskilled industrial worker, 
Others helped the family find an inexpensive apartment 
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and furnished it out of their own and their friends’ at-| 
tics at no expense to anyone. Someone offered to give the! 
newcomers English lessons. Someone else offered Elsa | 
piano lessons. In the end the Husses were so delighted 
with Medium City that they invited another Viennese | 
couple, then in New York, to come to visit them. Their 
visitors in turn were so impressed with the human | 
warmth they found after a year of the cold impersonality 
of New York that when the woman, a university gradu- | 
ate, was offered a menial job both she and her husband 
gave up New York work and moved with the Husses into | 
a large frame house on a tree-lined Medium City street. 
This was the Mrs. Leins who later expressed the thrill she 
felt at the idea of having a “town of her own.” 
These happy people no longer rely on the committee 
members for services, though they maintain contact with 
some of them as personal friends. Mr. Leins has obtained 
a job as a hotel bartender. Mrs. Huss, the housekeeper for 
the double family, is repaying Elsa’s music teacher 
through day’s work. All the adults have-been going to 
evening English classes at one of the highschools. In spite 
of their lowered economic status, the group seems to have 
built up a sense of security and contentment. Says Mrs. 
Leins, “I wish you would tell Americans it is not necessary 
to have money to be happy .... We have found that out.” 


Why They Like Medium City 


Tue Lens’ arrivaL IN Meprum City Is CHARACTERISTIC 
of the manner in which the majority of the refugees have 
found their way there. The refugee organizations have 
been directly responsible for the coming of less than a 
third of the refugee families now living in the town. Most 
of the others came at the instigation of friends or relatives. 
Some made straight for Medium City after debarking in 
New York. Others resettled themselves after an unsuccess- 
ful try-out of New York life. Some few came because they 
were lucky enough to have jobs offered them. Among the 
latter was the German representative of a large industrial 
plant. When life in Germany became intolerable for him 
the company placed him in the home plant. Another was 

a physician, a well-known dermatologist who received a 
letter while still in Germany from an American derma- 
tologist, of whom he had never heard, inviting him to 
come to Medium City. Because of illness, the Medium 
City doctor needed help with his practice. 

That one refugee family may act as a magnet for others 
has been demonstrated by the Ganters. Mr. Ganter, an 
energetic young man who had been an automobile sales- 
man in Germany, had attempted vainly to find work in 
New York after coming to this country in 1935. Finally — 
he decided to go to Medium City where he had an uncle. 
With a job as night janitor in a factory the young refugee 
felt confident enough to send for his wife and baby whom ~ 
he had left in Europe. After working as a janitor for three ~ 
years he succeeded in getting a position as salesman in a j 
furniture store. Now he has a small furniture business of _ 
his own, selling from wholesale houses through catalogues. 
His wife supplements the family income by keeping 
books for small firms on a free lance basis. This enter- 
prising couple has complete confidence in their ability to 
get along in this country—“You can live much better here — 
though you've really got to work for it’—but they at-_ 
tribute their modest success to Mr. Ganter’s ability to get © 
out of New York and learn about Americans and Ameri- 
can ways. Because of this they persuaded Mrs. Ganter’s 
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sister and three other families they knew in Germany who 
were emigrating, to come directly to Medium City. All 
these families are now employed. Says Mr. Ganter: “I 
think some day we'll be thanking Mr. Hitler for making 
us get out of Europe and come over here.” 

The optimism of the Ganters along with their tendency 
to see America in its old role as the land of Opportunity 
is shared by most of the Medium City refugees still young 
enough to have at least half their lives ahead of them. A 
young man who had a modest business abroad and who 
spent, his first year in Medium City, and in America, as a 
handyman in a factory working from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day for $12 a week—cleaning out lavatories, carry- 
ing heavy furniture up and down the stairs, and losing 
eighteen pounds of weight—has no sympathy for refugees 
who cannot “make a go of it.” With another refugee he 
now is part owner of a successful radio and electrical 
equipment store. They employ seven persons—six Ameri- 
cans and one other refugee—and have a customer list of 
1,500 persons. But “it wasn’t easy.” The two refugees used 
to do all the work themselves, unpacking, delivering, 
cleaning, clerking. The former handyman spent his first 
savings—$29—for a second hand car so that he could go 
out to the small surrounding towns to get orders. He 
has since saved up $500 which he has used to bring his 
parents from Germany. This young man cannot under- 
stand why so many refugees are unwilling to leave New 
York as “most of them come from small towns anyway.” 
He believes that anyone can get along in America who is 
“willing to work.” 

One aspect of Medium City that appeals to most of the 
young refugees is the university, where some of them take 
and others hope to take extension courses. One boy of 
twenty, who since leaving Vienna has worked a year in 
Lisbon teaching languages and a year on a cocoanut 
plantation on a jungle island off the coast of Brazil, is 
now in Medium City because the day after landing in 
New York he asked to be directed to a “university town.” 
After one day in Medium City he found a job, and in less 
than a week he had enrolled in the university extension 
courses. That was last winter. This past fall he arranged 
his hours of work so that he could enroll as a full time 
freshman. This determined boy goes to classes in the 
mornings, studies in the afternoons, and works as a hotel 
waiter from five in the evening until one in the morning. 
Another refugee student, now a senior at the university, 
nas made his way by working for his room, board, and 
uition in a fraternity house. 


Who Adjusts Best? 


OF COURSE, NOT ALL REFUGEES COULD SERVE AS MODELS FOR 
Horatio Alger. There are those who have had to start 
ife anew in a strange land at an age when it is no longer 
sasy to look forward. A man in his late fifties with a 
wife many years his junior is eating his heart out because 
1e cannot give her the things he had once been able to 
srovide. Although his wife is plucky and augments his 
mall earnings by singing in churches and synagogues, he 
eels that he has lost prestige in her eyes. Another man 
earing sixty, who for many years held highly skilled 
ositions in the Austrian banking world, finds it hard to 
elieve that he is only worth $25 a week to the manufac- 
uring concern which employs him as a clerk. Another 
Ider person, a former Austrian industrialist, physically 
roken by his experiences in a concentration camp, has 
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less and less difhculty in accepting a life of dependency, 
finding escape in a philosophical habit of mind. 

Most easily adjusted from the economic point of view 
are those highly skilled workers or professionals whose 
skills are as applicable in this country as they were abroad. 
A young tailor is making higher wages in Medium City 
—25 a week—than he ever did in Germany. A good 
“ferman chemist is a good chemist anywhere and can 
command a fair salary from a Medium City chémical 
processing firm. A toolmaker, of course, has no economic 
difficulties. 

This same rule would probably hold true for physicians 
were not other factors besides ability involved, chiefly the 
American doctors’ fear of competition. All but four states 
are closed to alien physicians. Consequently the three 
thousand refugee physicians in the country who, scat- 
tered across the continent, might easily be absorbed, are 
concentrated in four eastern states. Medium City is lo- 
cated in one of these states, and in Medium City and its 
vicinity are sixteen refugee physicians, five within the 
city limits. Those outside the city are in small towns or 
rural areas, places suffering from insufficient service before 
the refugees came on the scene. Most of these have found 
their new locations through the cooperation of the physi- 
cian’s section of the National Refugee Service, which in 
many instances has extended them loans for the purchase 
of equipment necessary to a practice. 


The Problems of Refugee Physicians 


OF THE FIVE REFUGEE DOCTORS WITHIN THE CITY, ONLY ONE 
was established by the National Refugee Service. He re- 
ceived a loan to buy the practice of a recently deceased 
physician, which he has already managed to pay back. 
Another, before so many states had passed laws prohibit- 
ing aliens to practice, had traveled the length and the 
breadth of the United States in an effort to find an “open- 
ing.” When he returned discouraged to New York he 
found a letter from a man inviting him to come to 
Medium City because “you operated on my wife in Egypt 
many years ago.” 

The physicians are the only group of refugees in the 
Medium City area who have had to fight any sustained 
antitrefugee sentiment. All but one, however, have been 
able to establish fairly good practices. Because the resent- 
ment at their coming exists not so much among the people 
in general as among other doctors, those who have found 
the going hardest are the specialists whose practice de- 
pends on professional relationship with other physicians. 
The resentment has grown stronger within recent years. 
The dermatologist who came to help the sick doctor en- 
countered little of it seven years ago. Though he began 
working in Medium City as a $20-a-week assistant, he 
now has an established practice of his own and is a mem- 
ber of the county medical society. However, he is the 
only refugee doctor who has been taken into the medical 
society, which recently voted down the three other refu- 
gees who were proposed. 

This doctor and some of the best friends of the refu- 
gees admit that the flame of antagonism occasionally 
has been fanned by the actions of refugee doctors them- 
selves. One is said to have had the bad taste to contrast 
his European training favorably to American training. 
At least one other in his desperate efforts to get a foot- 
ing has’ charged smaller fees than is customary in Medi- 
um City. Whenever such incidents have occurred they 
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have been inflated by anti-refugees into generalities cov- 
ering all refugee physicians. The antagonism, it seems, 
is not the result of any proclaimed policy on the part 
of the organized societies but merely of a small number 
of physicians who have the ability and power to spread 
eflective rumor. 

Among the refugees voted down by the medical so- 
ciety 1s a highly skilled specialist who had difficulty in 
getting permission to use the hospitals but who holds no 
resentment toward the local doctors. “It’s easy to under- 
stand. The town has a large proportion of doctors be- 
cause of the university medical school. The established 
doctors have their sons and nephews coming along.” 
But this physician—quiet, dignified, and somehow tragic 
—feels that beyond the local physicians’ understandable 
animosity there is an organized Fifth Column attempt 
to discredit refugees, the natural enemies of Nazism. 
He has been greatly shaken by an incident involving a 
letter-to-the-editor in the newspaper of a neighboring 
city. The letter proclaimed the superiority of European 
medical practice and training over American and was 
signed, “A Refugee Physician.” The Medium City doc- 
tor was certain that no struggling refugee physician 
would “be so stupid even if he believed it” to make 
such a claim publicly. He and the other Medium 
City refugee doctors went to the town where the paper 
was published and called on every refugee physician in 
the area. All denied having written the letter. At the 
newspaper offices the editor told them he did not know 
who wrote it. He agreed to print a denial signed by the 
refugees, “but the damage was done.” The doctor is 
sure the letter was the work of a Nazi agent. He is pes- 
simistic about the future and fears that at the next meet- 
ing of the legislature a law will be passed prohibiting 
aliens to practice in the state. He hopes no more refugee 
physicians will come to Medium City, not because of the 
competition—“I would be the last one to turn against a 
refugee”—but because of the attention it would call to the 
number of refugees already there. 


The Efficacy of Old-Fashioned Friendship 


THE ANTAGONISM WHICH HAS FLARED UP FROM TIME TO 
time against refugee physicians has touched other refu- 
gees only in isolated cases and is not indicative of the 
general reaction of the community as a whole. Unaware- 
hess and indifference are more truly descriptive of the 
community attitude. Probably few Medium City inhabit- 
ants even know that there are refugees among them. 
Persons who might be expected to be better informed— 
teachers, social workers, newspapermen—usually assume 
that a reference to refugees is to the dozen or so British 
children who came to the city a year ago. But when 
the genial, conservative man-in-the-Medium-City-street for 
some reason is thrown into personal contact with indi. 
vidual refugees he extends a cordial interest toward them. 

This human interest in “people” rather than in 
“problems” may be the crux of the successful adaptation 
of most refugees to Medium City life. Even the or- 
ganized refugee committees are built around a personal 
interest in individuals. The Christian committee, which 
now includes persons outside the pacifist nucleus, refuses 
to look on “the families we have invited to town” as 
“cases.” It operates as a number of individuals cooper- 
ating in a mutual interest. As a group it has spent no 
more than $50. As happens with most committees set up 
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ree : 
in such an informal manner the responsibility has been 
largely assumed by one or two deeply interested persons! 
in this instance the most active being a woman wh 
offers her hospitality in such a tactful way that every 
Christian refugee in Medium City regards her as 
close friend. When the committee was informed by the 
American Committee for Christian Refugees in New York 
of a disheartened couple whose means were exhausted but 
who refused to accept any financial assistance, this woman 
personally invited them to visit in her home. After they 
had been there for a few weeks “getting acquainted,” she 
let them do the various jobs that they would suggest—re- 
conditioning furniture, housecleaning and the like—so! 
that they would not feel burdensome. She also presented 
them as her guests at a tea where the man made an ac- 
quaintance who offered him a permanent job. Even now, 
when her former guests are established in a home of 
their own, she continues her interest, sending them 
tickets to concerts and invitations to her home. 

Similarly gifted in their capacity for friendship are a 
rabbi and the wife of a well-to-do merchant who have ex- 
tended this same type of hospitality to Jewish refugees. 
The merchant’s wife, whose home has been open to many 
refugees, first began her activities as president of the local 
Council of Jewish Women. The council has a hospitality 
program for refugees, run in the same spirit of neighbor- 
liness that characterizes so much of what is successful in 
Medium City. A council member calls on every new 
refugee family to make sure the family knows where to 
go, what to do, how to get along. These calls are not 
made in the “basket, bringing” manner but in the same 
spirit that a woman would call on “any new family” that 
had moved into her neighborhood. Each refugee woman 
receives an invitation to join the council without being 
subject to dues. The synagogues also waive financial ex- 
pectations as far as refugees are concerned, making it a 
special point to send them free tickets to all services. 


Refugees into Citizens 


Mepium City HAS BEEN FREE OF PROGRAMS “FOR THE REFU- 
gees” which would tend to make them stand out as a 
group apart. A few beginnings, in the form of teas given - 
by the Temple sisterhoods to which refugees were invited 
as a group, were nipped in the bud when the parties 
turned out to be strained affairs at which the wealthy — 
hostesses were as uncomfortable as their less pretentious 
guests. When refugees have gone in for organized recrea- 
tion of any type—and most of them are too busy making 
a living—they have joined and been welcomed in groups 
already set up for the community in general. A popular - 
project sponsored by the recreational center of the YMHA 
was initiated by a refugee music lover who spent much ~ 
time and energy in getting it under way. It entailed the 
compilation of an inventory of phonograph records avail-~ 
able from interested persons for use in specially arranged — 
musicales. Another refugee-founded project is a discussion ; 
club at the YMCA, begun by Mr. Ganter, the furniture 
salesman. Mr. Ganter, who lived at the “Y” before his 
family arrived from Europe, continued to attend the meet- 
ings of this club during all the years of his early struggles, 
because he felt the discussions of economics and interna. 
tional affairs were “good for” his English vocabulary. 
Nearly all the refugees take or have taken English les- 
sons either at evening classes for foreigners at the high- 
schools, at afternoon classes at the community center, or 
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At summer camp, children of refugees—tall girl in center and girl on right with braids—are indistinguishable from natives 


t home classes run by the Americanization League, a 
nunicipal agency for the promotion of citizenship. Ex- 
ept for those at the community center none of the classes 
erate for refugees as such, but are open to all aliens in 
he city, the majority of students being persons who have 
een in this country for many years and have been stimu- 
ated by the recent alien registration program into a desire 
or citizenship. Because many of the older aliens are com- 
ete illiterates who are slow to learn, the refugees—an in- 
elligent, intellectually hungry group—find their presence 
n the classes somewhat of a drawback and tend to 
lwindle away from the classes as the school year wears on. 
ome, when they have learned enough English to be able 
9 understand, go into the regular adult education classes 
n which English composition, history, literature, so- 
iology, and other subjects are taught. Here they find a 
nore mentally stimulating atmosphere. Most refugees are 
ot content to learn just enough English to get along but 
re eager to enlarge their vocabularies and to learn the 
rinciples of correct composition. 


The Sense of Belonging 


Agprum Ciry 1s Nor A Uroria For REFUGEES. MANy UPON 
rrival are put, through the kindness of interested per- 
ons, into “made jobs” suited neither to their talents nor 
ackground. There are no retraining programs, as there 
re in some more highly organized communities, to help 
nem learn trades through which they might more use- 
ully serve the community. Such programs, if they existed, 
robably would be the responsibility of the Jewish Social 
ervice Association which unfortunately has never had 
yuch money at its disposal for refugee work. 
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This shortage of funds is the indirect reason why more 
refugees have not come to the community through the 
National Refugee Service. Though the Medium City 
Jewish Refugee Committee has indicated its willingness 
to bring in one family a month it reserves the right to be 
selective, with the result that only a few families are 
brought in each year. The committee refuses to take in 
one year more than two families that might become 
permanent relief cases. On the other hand it has made 
several requests of the National Refugee Service for 
refugees having certain skills which would make their 
placement easy. It has not been able to get enough of 
these to fill its quota. 

Generalizations about people are unfair as no two per- 
sons are alike in wants, abilities, ambitions. But it is prob- 
ably safe to say that the refugees who have managed to 
get to Medium City either by themselves or through the 
aid of the refugee services have come with two common 
goals: making a living and becoming Americanized as 
quickly as possible. The road to these goals is rough, and 
whether a refugee makes progress depends in the long 
run, not so much on what is done for him as on the drive 
within himself. With few exceptions, the refugees in 
Medium City seem to have a large share of initiative and 
determination. Perhaps they are, after all, a choice group, 
for “extra push” was necessary to make the second up- 
rooting required in resettlement. Perhaps, too, much of 
their energy can be attributed to their comparative youth. 
But there is every evidence that a large part of the force 
which drives them forward is derived from a new in- 
centive—a “sense of belonging” implanted by the personal 
friendliness and neighborliness of the Medium City way. 
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“A Parliament for Man’s Justice” 


THE ILO MEETS IN THE NEW WORLD 


WHEN THE INiERNATIONAL LaBor OrGANIZATION MET LAST 
month on the campus of Columbia University in New 
York City, the meeting followed familiar undramatic 
convention patterns. And yet the very fact of that sober, 
hard-working conference was in itself high drama. For 
while newspaper headlines chronicled their bitter story of 
brutality and lawlessness overseas, here was met, in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s happy phrase, “a parliament for man’s 
justice.” Delegates from more than thirty nations and 
from all the continents, fifteen of them ministers and 
cabinet members, gathered to discuss common problems, 
to shape plans for a common future of freedom and op- 
portunity, to develop programs looking toward a higher 
standard of living, better working conditions, secure civil 
rights for the people of all lands. 

It was the first meeting of the ILO since the war. It was 
the first time since its beginnings in 1919 that the ILO 
had met in the United States. And there was tragic irony 
in the fact that this sole remaining fragment of the 
League of Nations should in these shadowed days be 
functioning in the country which rejected the League. 

The 1941 gathering was organized on the pattern of the 
ILO itself, with representatives of government, labor, and 
employers making up each delegation. There were delega- 
tion meetings, committee meetings, and occasional plenary 
sessions, at which the work of the smaller groups was 
summarized and discussed, and resolutions debated and 
acted upon. Most of the proceedings were in English, with 
simultaneous translation into French and Spanish. In 
committee rooms, cloakrooms, and corridors, there were 
many-tongued conversations, often with volunteer inter- 
preters bridging the linguistic gulf between men who had 
so much to say to one another. 


IN INFORMAL GROUPS, AND FROM THE PLATFORM, THERE WERE 
many references to people and places somehow very close 
to the meeting, though in reality they were far away— 
the new Palace of the League of Nations, and the beauti- 
ful ILO building, silent and empty in Geneva; the familiar 
streets and hotels of what once was the international 
capital of the world; co-workers who were present at the 
ILO meeting two years ago, and who now “are living out 
their lives under the armed surveillance of totalitarian 
guards.” 

There were many references to the labor bodies and 
employers’ organizations which have been “liquidated” 
by the Nazis. Americans have sorrowed with other coun- 
tries over the ruthless destruction of buildings and monu- 
ments which are part of our common heritage of beauty 
and tradition. But the ILO meeting helped bring home 
another loss which many of us had not wholly realized— 
the dismemberment of agencies and movements which 
had been built up through years of effort until they trans- 
cended individual lives, in span, strength, and influence. 
The dictators have slaughtered institutions as ruthlessly 
as they have murdered hostages. The meeting of the ILO 
was a vivid reminder to its hosts, as well as to its mem- 
bers, that employers can continue to carry on their enter- 
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prises, labor leaders their organization, only if the democ 
racies are able to preserve the system which safeguards thi 
liberties of men and institutions. 

Numerous reconstruction proposals were laid before the 
conference. All were withdrawn to give right of way t 
an American proposal, put forward by Carter Goodrich 
president of the governing body of the ILO, which was 
felt to represent the essence of the conference opinion on 
the subject. The resolution declared that “the victory of 
the free peoples in the war against totalitarian aggression 
is an indispensable condition of the attainment of the 
ideals of the International Labor Organization.” It em- 
phasized the need for advanced planning for a post-war 
reconstruction program. Among the tasks outlined as es- 
sential to such a program, the resolution included: the 
feeding of people in need; reconstruction of devastated 
areas; supply and transportation of raw materials and 
capital equipment; restoration of economic activity; re- 
opening of trade channels; settlement of dislocated work- 
ers and their families under conditions of freedom and 
security; change-over of industry from wartime to peace- 
time production; maintenance of employment; a general 
improvement in labor standards. The resolution called 
upon the governments of all member states, if they have 
not already done so, to “set up representative agencies for 
the study of the social and economic needs of the post- 
war world.” These agencies are to consult with appro- 
priate divisions of the ILO. 


MANY OTHER RESOLUTIONS WERE DISCUSSED AND ADOPTED— 
one confirming support of the Atlantic Charter, with 
special reference to its economic and social principles; one 
affirming the principle of collective bargaining and col- 
laboration of governments, workers, and employers in the 
war and post-war tasks of reconstruction; one urging the 
ILO to set up a permanent commission for the period of 
the war for the purpose of encouraging a common policy 
in regard to trade among the countries of South and 
North America; one setting up a world textile office; one 
calling for more adequate protective legislation for sea- 
men; one urging wider participation by workers and em- 
ployers in drafting and administering public programs. 

But the focus of the conference effort, the center of the 
concern of these delegates from many lands, was ex- 
pressed in the resolution which laid plans and defined 
goals for post-war planning. “There can be no real free- 
dom for the common man without enlightened sociak 
policy,” President Roosevelt said in his address to the con- 
ference, which held its closing session in the White House. 
This is the belief which underlies all the work of the 
ILO. And the shaping of “enlightened social policy” in 
these grim days is an expression of the hope and the 
faith that sustain hard-pressed men and nations, through 
the difficult present and the prospect of a long war. For 
it is not by guns and planes and tanks alone that the dic. 
tators will be defeated, but also by faith in human fre =: 


dom, and the hope of a future of justice and security 
all people. 


Che Failure of the Pacifists 


by A. MAUDE ROYDEN 


The first woman preacher in England traces the steps by which she has 
come to her present position. Next month a leading American pacifist 


will reaffirm his faith. 


FORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE Last Wortp War, CuristTIAN 
ople could meet together quite easily without ever 
inking about war at all. The Society of Friends made 
eir protest, but other people for the most part didn’t 
ve it much thought. At least this was the case in Eng- 
ad, and I think elsewhere also. Probably it was because 
e didn’t believe there would be another great war. 
This was the case with me. Frankly, I had never given 
€ matter a thought and so, in 1914, I had to think out 
€ whole question of the Christian’s attitude to war. 

I became a pacifist. It didn’t seem then that anything 
uld be worse than war, and it did seem at least pos- 
dle that Christians might be able to confront the makers 
war with spiritual weapons alone. 

Some people even believed (as I did) that we pacifists 
tually constituted something of a threat to the military 
achine. The result was that conscientious objectors met 
ith a fury of hatred and in some cases cruel treatment. 
his fact, oddly enough, helped to keep us true to our 
ith. Perhaps it was not odd; perhaps persecution gen- 
ally has this effect. At least it prevented us from feeling 
at our pacifism was merely a negative thing, offering no 
noral equivalent” to the soldiers’ risks and sacrifice. 
As the war went on, however, I confess that I began to 
el uneasy about the negative position I had taken up and, 
wards the end, found myself talking less and less about 
_ Yet, I am sure, my faith in the pacifist position was not 
aken for many years after the war ended. Indeed, it was 
aly when the second war broke out that I was forced to 
k myself when I had begun to change my mind, and 
hat events had helped to change it. Up till then, I had 
ot realized that I had changed. Now, looking back, it 
ems to me that many of us began to doubt in 193], 
hen the first serious violation of the Covenant of the 
eague of Nations took place and Japan attacked China. 
believe future historians will say that this event was the 
sinning of the rot. Up ull then, the League had had 
; difficulties and its failures, but it had also had suc- 
sses; and there was no reason to suspect that the suc- 
sses were of so little significance as we now see that 
ley were. 


HE POSITION IN 1931 was A DIFFICULT ONE FOR PACIFISTS. 
Te felt it was an outrage that Japan should be allowed 
attack China and get away with it. We also felt that 
would be little less than grotesque if we pacifists be- 
.n to clamor for war! Yet what was the alternative? The 
lemma perplexed us so much that three of us, Dr. Dick 
1eppard, Dr. Herbert Gray, and myself, went into a 
tle retreat to seek light on our difficulty. It was then 
at it dawned upon us that the pacifist should be pre- 
red to put his own body between the contending 
rces, as long ago, a Christian monk, Telemachus, had 
sne. He stepped down into the arena between the gladi- 
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ators, and by his death put an end forever to gladiatorial 
shows in Rome. 

We wrote to the general secretary of the League of 
Nations and told him what we proposed. We asked him 
to bring the matter before the League. We published our 
appeal in the British press and awaited events. 

Let me here point out that our idea, which at first sight 
seems fantastic, was not at all impossible of realization. 
It had been thought that in modern war no such oppor- 
tunity could arise, since fighting took place along miles 
and miles of entrenchments, or even in the air. But, by 
an astonishing coincidence, at this very moment, when 
the drift towards a second world war-had in fact begun, 
the actual fighting was being carried on across the streets 
of Shanghai. Shanghai is on the coast. It has an interna- 
tional quay. It would have been perfectly possible for the 
League of Nations to send an armed force to interpose 
between the Chinese and Japanese. It was equally pos- 
sible for them to send an unarmed body of soldiers of 
peace. 

It is worth mentioning that Sir Eric Drummond, a 
hard-headed Scotchman and _ secretary-general to the 
League, received our appeal without finding it ridiculous. 
In a covering letter we had entreated him “not to regard 
our proposal as fantastic, but as seriously meant and 
practicably possible”; he replied that unfortunately it was 
not in his power’to bring any proposal before the League 
—that must be done by a government—but that he was 
“very far indeed from regarding the proposal as fantastic” 
(I quote his actual words) and that he would do what 
he could for us by handing our letter to representatives of 
the newspapers of all the world, in Geneva. 


WE GOT ENORMOUS PUBLICITY. OuR PROPOSAL WAS REPRO- 
duced and commented on in the press in every part of 
the world. Millions must have seen and read it. Yet out 
of this worldwide publicity, we received offers from vol- 
unteers only to the number of just over one thousand. 
What could we do with that? Out of all the peace move- 
ments in the whole world, only one thousand were in- 
terested! Had we had a million, or half a million, or a 
hundred thousand, or even perhaps ten thousand, we 
might have expected some government to take us serious- 
ly. We appealed, of course, to our own and several others, 
but they treated with practical contempt a proposal which 
had met with so insignificant a response. 
If pacifists had felt anything like the passion of desire 
to sacrifice and to serve that soldiers have done again and 
again in the world’s wars, would they have been so un- 
moved? Even if the suggestion seemed then foolish, 
would they not at least have written to ask what we 
meant by it and how we came to think it possible? To 
me it seems that the real emptiness of pacifism is shown 
(Continued on page 714) 
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Co-ops and the Consumer Crisis 


by DEXTER MASTERS 


|| 
As prices go up and quality goes down, can the cooperative movement seize 
its opportunity to distribute goods more economically? And can it com-| 
pete with big business in a period of limited consumer production? 


WHEN SEcRETARY ICKES PUT TOGETHER A COMMITTEE OF IN- 
dustry representatives to help guide him through the com- 
plexities of petroleum conservation, one of the 200 people 
named was Howard A. Cowden, president of the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association of North Kansas City, 
who now heads a cooperative petroleum subcommittee in 
his district. 

“Mr. Cowden,” a member of Mr. Ickes’ staff is reported 
as having said, “we've got to get some sort of yardstick of 
costs to help us figure out how this industry operates and 
ought to operate. You cooperators have got your own re- 
finery and we'd like to use the cost breakdown on that 
for our yardstick.” ; 

As the story is told, Mr. Cowden said the cooperators 
would be delighted to furnish such information but asked 
why their relatively small refinery should get the em- 
phasis. And, as the story goes, Mr. Ickes’ representative 
said: “Well, the fact of the matter is that all the rest of 
the boys are in this business for profit, and we just can't 
trust their figures.” 

I don’t know whether this actually happened or not. It 
is based on what reporters call “usually reliable authority,” 
and cooperators quote it as a very satisfying tribute to 
themselves. 

But at the same time a part of this story disturbs the 
cooperative movement; should a committee of 200 people 
concerned with the high policy of the oil business in rela- 
tion to defense have only one cooperator on it? There are 
only three possible answers: one is that the cooperative 
oil business didn’t deserve more representation than that, 
and another is that Mr. Ickes was guilty of an oversight, 
and the third is that the cooperators were victims of dis. 
crimination. 

The first answer is not the right 
answer. Since 1938, when the coopera- 
tive society of which Mr. Cowden is 
president, built the country’s first co- 
operatively-owned oil refinery in Phil- 
lipsburg, Kan., the cooperative move= 
ment has had its hand in every phase 
of the oil business, from ground to 
automobile. And it has been doing 
well enough in the business to become 
the largest factor in it outside of the so- 
called “trust” companies. 

This may be a little bit like saying 
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that, outside of the United States, Brazil is the most. 
highly industrialized country in the Western Hemisphere. 
But even so, Co-op oil stations in many towns and coun 

ties of the Midwest outsell all the competition. What’s 
more, Co-op gas and oil are selling increasingly. Without 
laboring the point, it is obvious that the cooperatives war- 
ranted more than a 1/200th spot on Mr. Ickes’ committee. 
Cooperative sub-committees responsible only for interpret- 
ing and enforcing policy among the co-ops, carry no 
weight on the policy board of 200. 

It is also highly doubtful that this meager recognition 
of the cooperative movement in the field in which it has 
progressed furthest was simply an oversight. The co- 
operative movement’s Washington representative, John 
Carson, took many steps to rectify the wrong, submitted 
lengthy reports on the cooperative’s oil and gas achieve- 
ments to Mr. Ickes. When the cooperators speak bitterly 
of discrimination on this point, it is hard to disagree. 

And this is by no means the only thing that the co- 
operators have had occasion to speak bitterly about lately. 
There is also the construction which the Coal Division 
puts upon the law, which results in Governmental refusal 
to accept the Midland Cooperative Wholesale of Minne- 
apolis, one of the biggest of the movement’s wholesale or- 
ganizations, as a legitimate distributor of coal on a par 
with the private companies. The Coal Division’s reason 
was that the regular patronage refunds which Midland 
makes to its member societies, in accordance with ancient 
and fundamental cooperative practices, constitute rebates 
in the ugly sense of the word, because it is not a farm 
cooperative but a wholesaler owned by both farm and 
urban consumer cooperatives. The cooperators think that 
this thesis is not only an error but a cover for something — 
ulterior. In a word confiscation. And this isn’t all that has 
been worrying the cooperators, 
either. There is more legisla- 
tion pending, both federal and 
state, which the cooperators 
see as designed to cut them 
out or do them in. 

To appreciate these worries, 
you must know that the co- 
Operative movement fears what 


Howard A, Cowden, cooperative representative on the petroleum committee of 200, presides over the Consumer Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of North Kansas City, at a horseshoe table patterned after that of a Scottish cooperative wholesale society in Glasgow 


it calls “statism” even more than it fears the private busi- 
ness against which it ranges itself daily. Actually the dis- 
tinction 1s not too important, because what the cooperators 
mean by statism is a government in which the will and 
the wishes of private business actively dominate all else. 

The cooperators figure that out on the flat terrain of 
daily commerce they can more than hold their own 
against the private traders. But the cooperators don’t feel 
that way when the scene shifts to the cloakrooms of Con- 
gress, to the long tables with the dollar-a-year-men and 
the large industrialists arrayed around them. 


The Co-ops are “Little Business” 


SOME COOPERATORS ARE FANATIC ABOUT THEIR MOVEMENT. 
Some are naive. But there are few who don’t recognize 
that big business is riding the horse for all it’s worth 
under a defense program which has begun to disturb 
virtually everyone by the blandness with which it has con- 
ferred its benefits upon big business. 


It has been argued that government has no choice but 


to turn to big business in the present crisis, because big 
business alone is able to produce what is needed. And it 


has also been argued that, precisely as in the last war, big. 


business is working its lobbying power and financial in- 
fluence overtime to get all it can out of the situation. In 
terms of the effects on the cooperative movement, it 
doesn’t matter an awful lot which argument is correct; 
because the cooperatives stand to get it in the neck either 
way. . | 

Vice-President Wallace has called the cooperatives “the 
dominant economic idea of the future.” And Senator 
George D. Aiken, an old cooperator himself, has referred 
to them as “a positive alternative to government controls.” 
This is all dandy, but the fact remains that the time is the 
present and that government controls are growing. 

' The cooperative movement is beset by all the fears and 
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anxieties which are the fears and anxieties of small busi- 
ness. You might not get this impression from the overall 
figures of the cooperative movement. Nearly 2,500,000 
people throughout the country belong to this movement 
and, all put together, they buy cooperatively more than 
$600,000,000 worth of goods a year. These people are or- 
ganized into something like 10,000 individual cooperative 
societies which are serviced by 20 large self-owned whole- 
sale societies, which deal in thousands of individual com- 
modities, some of them cooperatively manufactured as 
well as distributed. 

The fifth largest automobile insurance company of 
America is a cooperative company, and in the fields of 
money-lending, health and burial insurance, cooperative 
organizations are booming. 

It all sounds big. But it isn’t—at least not yet. 

For the cooperative movement is spread thin, both 
geographically and businesswise. It is very strong in some 
sections of the country—for instance, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio—and it is very weak in 
others, particularly in the cities. It is quite strong with 
certain products, notably oil and gas and groceries. And 
so far as many others are concerned, it hasn’t even got a 
gleam in its eye. 

To make a long story short, $600,000,000 simply is not | 
a very big figure when you put it up against the figure for 
the national income which, this year, is close to ninety bil- 
lion dollars. It is doubtful that even 10 people out of 100 
on an average city street would know what you were 
talking about if you mentioned the cooperative movement 
to them. 

So the cooperative movement as business is small busi- 
ness. And it is small business, as everybody knows, which 
is getting hit under the impact of the defense program. 
Small business is getting hit so hard, in fact, that de- 
fense officials themselves have been talking of “blighted. 


When a cooperator walks into a Co-op store to buy | 
something it may be assumed that he is motivated by 
some combination of at least three feelings: approval of 
the cooperative idea, expectation of getting his patronage 
refund (therefore, paying less for what he buys), and a 
belief that he is more likely to get fair quality from a 
store in whose ownership he participates. The ideology, 
the refund, and the known quality are three of the move- 
ment’s biggest appeals. 

Those products which are made and sold under the 
Co-op brand name provide a kind of cement to hold these 
appeals together. Their existence proves to the cooperator 
better than any literature that the cooperative idea is 
working. And on their own products the cooperatives, 
theoretically at least, can furnish the greatest savings and 
the best values to cooperative members. 

Ciltires! Simallabusinessslias At the present writing about 800 products are sold 
bean hitesom hard. thate cee under the Co-op name. But from now on, for an in- 
sponsible government of- definite period, the number will be decreasing as the pro- 
Honan eiretcrredmto (ie duction difficulties we have already noted grow. In short, 
sittiation=as one of the coun. the cement that binds the cooperative appeals will be 


areas” growing out of ac- 
cumulated small business 


try’s most critical problems. “racking. an . ae 
To get the picture in its sharpest colors, visualize a Co- 
Can Co-ops Continue to op store which offers no Co-op brands. What brands, 
Produce Their Own Goods? then, does it offer? Only the brands that this store down 
THE TROUBLES OF sMALL BUSI- __ the street and that store across the street are offering. If 
ness stem from its difficulties you are a cooperator will you continue to buy at the Co-op 
in getting and holding onto store as faithfully as ever? Probably you will if you are a 
the men and materials with very loyal cooperator; but maybe you won't if you are 
which to do business. When —_ anything les§ than that. 
such difficulties persist there Now it is true that, even if the Co-op brand name were 
can be only one result: loss to be cut off entirely, the appeals which the cooperative 
of markets, which means movement makes to people would not be lost. They 
economic death. That’s the would only be weakened. After all, you can argue, the 
grinning specter facing small cooperatives got their start and their early growth as 
Che ek business today; and there is, distributing agencies pure and simple; first on the retail 
Avsign of the times in Of Course, much more to be level, then on the wholesale. Production is the next step. 


the cooperative movement said on the subject than can 
be hited into the scope of — Tae aay 


this piece. The point to be made here is that on all counts 


the cooperative movement is doubly affected. CO-OP FOOD FACTS 


Or, rather, triply affected. It is affected first of all simply 
as a kind of small business. And then the effect is com- 
pounded because its chief business is the distribution of 
civilian goods, which are decidedly the orphans of the i © These tesches differ from. the average pack of the freestone 
; s : type Grincipaily in the flavor resulting fram Maximum ripeness 
economic storm thundering over the land as war molds and vse of a light syrup. Even in home canning it is hard to 
the American ecohomy to a new shape. And the effect is ama thigfaver, because peaches shioped fo market must be 
i c a ass tine when picked. Size and number of halves very some. 
compounded again by yirtue of certain factors peculiar to what since a contract for the run of the orchard was necessary 
the cooperative movement. fo get this degree of frult maturity. 
The movement is strongest as a distributor of goods, Type ree Ce pe Elbert 
é : Lo % is les WER eee err: reestone iss) 
weakest as a producer. It is, in fact, so weak on the pro- ee een any eo a 


duction end that it can’t be said to have much more than 
a toe-hold on its own production of any single commodity. 
In this respect it’s like an army which -has thrust spear- 
heads out from its front line; if the spearheads are cut 
off the whole line is endangered. Shortages of men and 
materials are presenting just such a threat to the produc- 
tive spearheads of the cooperative movement. 

At the same time, the companies who do most of the 
producing for the cooperatives (on a contract specification : 
basis) are for the most part small businesses which are , pe Rie iba tA Soa 
themselves greatly threatened by defense shortages. VEAPOLIS- SUPE 

And so a whole segment of the cooperative movement 


is in a fair way to be lost. Which is bad enough, b | 
Sy DUH an American housewife sh 
; at a co-op label means t i i 
there’s more involved than that. for canned goods, In Brice: the co-ops aes es eartined 
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But that’s just the point. Unless the cooperatives can 
cake that next step, as they have been enterprisingly trying 
to do in recent years, they run the very great risk of slip- 
ping back. Neither the cooperatives nor anything else can 


ilive statically. And especially not the cooperatives, the cur- 
‘rent scene being what it is. 


Why Co-ops Grow 


FORGET ALL ABOUT THE PRODUCTION CRISIS—AND YOU STILL 
have a very harassed cooperative movement. For instance 
the draft and defense jobs are 
taking away many promising 
young cooperators. The draft 
and defense jobs are also mak- 
ing forays on private business, 
but there’s a world of difference 
in the likeness. The cooperative 
movement hasn’t any promising 
young cooperators to spare; it’s 
too young to have built up a 
backlog and it grew so fast dur- | 
ing the depression that it was 
suffering shortages of personnel 
even before the war came along. 

What’s more, a cooperative 
society can’t make a cooperative 
worker out of just anybody. For 
one thing, not everybody wants 
to become one at the modest 
rates the cooperatives pay. And 
for another, the society has to 
train a man not only for a job 
but for a job in a movement 
which was never a part of the 
average American dream of fame and fortune that the 
average young man dreamed. 

Add all of these things together and what do you get? 
You get a social-business movement, not yet understood 
or accepted by most Americans, which is being barred 
from undertaking its natural development and variously 
harried in the fulfillment of its present functions, these 
being a very secondary concern in the official national eye 
as it is now cocked. 

I have not gone into detail on these points. It is plain 
that this is not the stuff of which glorious futures are 
made. bye Jt 
~ So what happens? Is the cooperative movement headed 
for the glooms? Well, a number of circumstances have 
been cited in support of that thesis. Let me cite a num- 
ber of arguments on the other side. 

The simplest argument for the cooperatives is the 
simplest argument for anything: an analogy. In England, 
where the impact of war has been greater than here, no 
cooperative society has gone out of business in the whole 
course of the war. In 1940, to be more precise, the Eng- 
lish cooperative movement added 62,000 families to the 
8,500,000 it already had. 

So much for analogy. More to the point is what makes 
a cooperative grow, in England or anywhere. The first 
thing that makes a cooperative grow has nothing to do 
with cooperatives directly. It has to do with the state 
of the nation. In the depressed Thirties the cooperatives 
grew greatly. And during the Thirties there was a deep 
and persistent decline in family incomes. Prices fell, too, 
but incomes fell to a point where millions of families 


had no margin of economic safety at all, and many in- 
comes fell even further than that. 

The public relations program of the cooperative move- 
ment during the Thirties was both amateurish and inade- 
quate. And yet the individual societies expanded and the 
sales of the wholesale societies marched a steady curve 
upwards. For while most Americans had only a foggy 
notion of what the cooperative movement was, those 
wlio held any ideas about it at all were sure to hold one 
in particular: namely, that somehow the cooperatives 


A cooperative department store in Ohio which sells nearly every basic household need 


managed to give back some part of the money they took 
in trade. 

A good many of the individual societies actually didn’t; 
they hadn’t reached a financial footing where they could 
put into practice what they were committed to in theory. 
But a new member didn’t find that out until he was in 
touch with the cooperative, and by then the more im- 
portant fact was that the cooperative was in touch with 
him. 

In short, largely through the exercise of one of its 
appeals, the cooperative movement gathered momentum 
right through ten years of depression. 

A fact of first importance to an understanding of the 
cooperative picture now is that the savings appeal is on 
its way to being stronger than ever—by- far. For the past 
year prices of the things that the ordinary citizen buys 
have been moving relentlessly up. They have gone up so 
far that President Roosevelt himself in August announced 
that the country was “on the brink of inflation.” They 
have gone up so fast, in the last six months particularly, 
that no government official has had the courage or the 
temerity to predict any solution of the problem. 

Furthermore, price increases in the stores are as yet only 
a pale reflection of the price increases that have taken 
place at wholesale. Already the cost of living has risen 
about 10 percent over what it was a year ago. When the 
wholesale increases which have already taken place hit the 
stores, as they will be doing in the months to come, there 
is no telling what the figure will be. But a figure 25 per- 
cent higher than last year’s is a conservative estimate. 

And meanwhile another thing is happening which puts 
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a premium on another appeal that the cooperatives make. 
As prices are moving up quality is falling off. Manutac- 
turers anxious to preserve a standard price level are cut- 
ting corners, whittling sizes, using cheaper substitute 
materials and going in for sundry other stunts—all de- 
signed to let them give less for the same price. 

To the confusion that results in the minds of the buy- 
ing public as these tactics became known (and they are 
becoming known) the cooperatives can present a palatable 
antidote: namely, “join a cooporative and know what 
you're getting—you don’t cheat yourself.” 

There is as yet no reason to believe that, as the war 
economy tightens, the twin factors of rising prices and 


declining quality will become any less important. And the ° 


cooperatives can meet them both head-on. They can’t do 
anything about rising prices on the things they buy to 
sell. And they can’t do any more than anybody else can 
about shortages. But they can say “a cooperative can't 
profiteer”; and they can say, “you know what you're get- 
ting when you buy cooperatively.” 

Moreover, as the British have found, cooperatives can 
often handle the details of rationing more satisfactorily 
than private shops. And in the event of rationing of any 
commodities in this country the element of consumer par- 
ticipation, which distinguishes the co-ops, might well be 
one of their greatest appeals to new members. 


Making a Movement Move 


AT THIS POINT THE FUTURE OF THE COOPERATIVES HAS TO BE 
approached from the standpoint not just of what they can 
say but of what they will say. By and large, the cooperators 
have been highly inefficient as salesmen of their own 
wares, ideological or material. They are, of course, selling 


One of the new Posters now being distributed in the drive 
to harness the cooperative movement to the defense effort 
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something more than a packaged product to be picked l 
at your nearest dealer’s, and that makes their job cor 
plicated. But it isn’t complications which have made tl 
cooperatives’ public relations so piteously meager as | 
cause even some do-or-die cooperators to mutter in the 
beards. It’s rather that the cooperative leadership in th 
past has given the problem neither interest nor unde 
standing. 

The approach has been along the lines that anyone wh 
didn’t have sense enough to be a cooperator was a kin 
of idiot’s child and not worth bothering with. And hoy 
much this insular arrogance has cost the movement i 
terms of lost opportunities no one can say. But there ar 
those among the cooperative leaders who believe that 1 
it had been continued for only a few more years it migh 
have set the whole movement back irreparably. 

One of the most important single elements in the co 
operative picture today is that the old insularity has bees 
dropped. 

It has been dropped by official decision, concurred in by 
all the top leadership of the movement, to take the co 
operative story to the people. The decision is recent anc 
the job itself is only just beginning. So it is too early te 
say how effective it will be. But at least the cooperators 
are giving themselves a chance. 

They have scheduled promotion techniques heretofore 
identified with their rivals, the private traders; and when 
it comes to promotion techniques, the private traders have 
got plenty to show the cooperators. Door-to-door selling, 
copious leaflets and pamphlets, some straight advertising 
and possibly even a national radio hookup are involved. 

Presumably the new president of the Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., Murray Lincoln, of Ohio, deserves 
a good share of the credit for this break with the past, 
because the break comes close on the heels of his election 
last spring. But the chief credit, in any event, should go 
to whoever convinced the rock-ribbed elder statesmen of 
the movement to string along. Too many of the elder 
statesmen had forgotten that the movement was a move- 
ment. 

The stated objectives of the new drive will be to 
dramatize the appeals we have already examined; and to 
sell the idea that cooperation is a thoroughly “American” 
way to a more rational society—is, in fact, “Democracy in 
Action.” Thus, for the first time, the cooperative move- 
ment will be actively pushing all of its three big appeals: 
the savings, the known quality, and the ideology. It is 
entirely possible that the ideology, if geared into the 
average citizen’s desire for a more rational society, will 
have quite as much of a long range appeal as the more. 
materialistic personal advantages of shopping coopera- 
tively. 

This won't help the movement with its production 
problems, and it probably will do anything but moderate. 
the hostility felt toward cooperatives by lots of business- 
men. But the drive will at least give the movement a sort 
of weapon with which to fight for its interests. And if it 
takes hold, view it with respect. 

For if it does, the 2,500,000 may some day not too far 
off be 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 or even more. And the busi-- 
ness that that many people can account for begins to be 
something bigger than small business. And a movement 
with that many people in it begins to be something that 


the nation cannot remain ignorant of nor the politicians 
ignore. 
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“I want to get people out on the ground with clean sunshine and air around them, and a garden to dig in 


Lange for FSA 
.. 2 —M. L. Wilson, 1933 


The Rebirth of Rural Life 


PART II 


by RUSSELL LORD 


Since 1933 M. L. Wilson, the subject of this contemporary memoir, has 
been one of the social architects of the U. S. farm program which, in suc- 


cessive stages, has given American civilization for the first time since 


pioneer days the security of a strong hinterland. 


BARELY A MONTH BEFORE FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT’s FIRST 
inaugural, Raymond Moley made it known from advance 
guard offices of the New Deal in Washington that the 
President-elect had asked Henry A. Wallace, R. G. Tug- 
well, and M. L. Wilson of Montana to draw working 
plans, as a committee, to reorganize the Department of 
Agriculture as an instrument of active national planning. 

A continuing whirl of changes which since have un- 
settled many a fixed bureaucratic concept and career was 
hus foretold. 

With Moley and Tugwell; Wilson joined in a little 
polite lobbying to see if the last “lame duck” Congress, in 
interim session, could be persuaded to pass the Hope-Nor- 
yeck version of Wilson’s “voluntary allotment plan” and 
0 make it legal to reduce plantings by March, 1933. The 
ame ducks had a field day with these professorial new- 
-omers, who got nowhere. _ 

Then as now, in a time of haste, fellow workers with 
Wilson were to find his quiet, patient, stubborn insistence 
ipon “local, democratic participation” in national plan- 
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ning, impractical and annoying. Into this Hope-Norbeck 
bill he had written a referendum provision. Even if the 
bill passed, its provisions were to be submitted to a nation- 
wide referendum and if 60 percent of the farmers did not 
vote “yes,” no go. This did not fit with the New Dealers’ 
emergency plea of frantic haste to the lame duck Con- 
gress. They threw out the referendum provision in com- 
mittee. 

Wilson quietly packed his bag and left Washington. 
“TI wasn’t much interested in it without that,” he said. 


Ir OCCURRED TO NONE OF US AT THE TIME TO QUESTION WIL- 
son as to the Auman displacements of modern agriculture. 
If we had, he would, I am sure, on the basis of his preview 
of the large scale crack-up in Montana, have admitted 
that probability also, and accepted it. Already he was on 
record in a radio talk from Chicago as follows: 


Since our land retirement problem contemplates releasing 
families from poor agricultural lands it is logical to ask: Will 


these join the already overcrowded ranks of the pnempoye 
They will be useless unless industry adopts a new policy. 


Again, before the Society of American Engineers in the 
summer of 1932, Wilson: 


Our civilization is gripped in an age of science and ma- 
chines. Agriculture cannot escape the engineered economic 
problems attendant to rapid change. These problems are not 
only economic and social, but philosophic and humanistic as 
well wigan 

Engineered agriculture is going to require fewer workers 
than a mode-of-living agriculture. It has been estimated that 
we could easily release two million of the six million families 
now on the land for other productive industry and thereby 
improve both the status of the four million families remain- 
ing on the land and increase the productivity of society as a 
whole. 

How can these two million families . . . be fitted into 
ew walks of life without great human sacrifice? This comes 
very near to the crux of the agricultural problem. 


II 


lr Is EXTRAORDINARY, THE EMOTIONAL APPEAL THAT THE 
second strain in Wilson’s agricultural thinking exerted 
upon widely diverse and often powerful persons around 
the time of the 1933 bank holiday. “We seek the security 
of the earth,” Clare Leighton has written, “when all 
around us trembles.” Joseph 
Knapp, largest owner of the 
Crowell publications, was not 
trembling. Other people attend 
to that for “Uncle Joe.” But he 
was certainly amenable to Wil- 
son’s vision of a part time mod- 
ern peasantry semi-removed 
from the tumult and strain of 
commerce. And there can be 
no harm now, at this late date, 
in telling how on two oc- 
casions, Uncle Joe Knapp, 
warmest-hearted of tycoons and 
among the most irascible, al- 
most joined the New Deal. 
The Old Man, as they call 
him at the Crowell shop, has a 
big place in coastal Carolina. 
His love of the land is ex- 
pressed in large-handed local 
benefactions arid in a passion 
for ducks. “Ducks unlimited” 
is his slogan. Arthur Hyde, Mr. 
Hoover’s Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, was also somewhat duck- 
minded. Hyde published a 
piece in a Crowell magazine 
on the tragic irony of “bursting 
barns and busted banks” and the Old Man read the piece. 
He called in lawyers and went into a burst of national 
planning for open price covenants in industry. The at- 
traction here was in some part that which had attracted 
Henry I. riman to Wilson’s farm allotment plan; it 
foretold for industry a large out from under the .anti- 
trust laws, such as was later attempted under NRA. But 
Knapp’s ideas were different from those of the Chamber 
of Commerce, under Harriman; Knapp wanted to induce 
industrial cooperation largely by baiting the offer with 
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Referendum—the farmers themselves must decide 


dow. “This is no way for people to live. I want to get 
them out on the ground with clean sunshine and air. 
around them, and a garden for them to dig in, if they 
like. I want to get all these children off of streets, out on 
the land again. Spread out the cities, space the factories 


cheap governmental credit. (He would have been sur 
prised to know how many dread liberals such as Rex Tug 
well and Jerome Frank nourished similar plans). 


Right in the middle of all this The Country Hom 


came out with a piece about Wilson. Now the phones a 
Crowell really began to chime. The Old Man wanted to 
see this fellow, Lord, who had written the article. His 
friend, Arthur Hyde, told him the Wilson idea was no 
good. He wanted to see this Wilson, too. 


Wilson was in New York for a day. The interview was 


arranged. A couple of harassed Crowell executives took 
us in a cab to the Old Man’s big Park Avenue apartment. 
“Try, for heaven’s sake,” one of them urged us, “to get 
him back on ducks!” 


We were shown into the Old Man’s presence. His pro- 


file is like the face’on an Indian penny, his skin a rugged 
red, his bearing erect and peppery. A grand old Tory, if 
ever there was one, and he liked Wilson right away. We 
started talking about farm allotments, indicating—in de- 
ference to the Old Man’s gamey notions—that there might 
well be feed in the “surplus” strips and fields for migrat- 
ing wild-life. A long distance call came from Washington 
and Wilson left the room. One of the minions leaned for- 
ward and remarked in a placatory tone, “You’re going to 
like Professor Wilson, Mr. Knapp.” The Old Man 


switched a steely, imperious eye and answered: “Of course 


I like him. I know a man 
when I see one.” 

We sat there waiting. Wil- 
son returned and settled into a 
chair comfortably. With slow 
words and gestures he showed 
that the Hoover-Hyde plan of 
retiring only unproductive or 
marginal acres would not suf- 
ficiently reduce production and 
maintain prices. Then he de- 
veloped the business or indus- 
trial implications of an openly 
planned production. The Old 
Man listened, asking sharp 
questions. Then Wilson un- 
folded his legs and rose. He 
walked over to where the Old 
Man sat by a wide, curtained 
window in a high-backed chair. 

“Now, Mr. Knapp,” he said, 
“you and I have agreed just 
about perfectly so far. But now 
I'm going to say something I 
don’t believe you'll agree with. 
I'm going to tell you what I 
really want.” J 

He took hold of a thick bro-> 
caded window-drape and drew — 


Mitchell for USDA 


it back. There was Park Avenue, St. Bartholemew’s 
Church, the apartment palaces, the elevated and the West. 
side slums beyond. “I want to destroy all this,” said Wil- 


son. 


i 


He went on talking quietly, standing there by the win- 
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Rothstein for FSA 
Subsidy—the first step against rural handicaps 


ut, give people a chance to live-so they'll know what life 
s all about—that’s what I want.” 

“Mr. Wilson,” the Old Man told him as we were leav- 
ng, “I’ve never voted for a Democrat in my life. But if 
hat’s your New Deal, I'll vote for it; and I’m with you 
00 percent.” 

A few weeks later, still in that happy time when the 
Deal was really New and all the cards were being played 
ace up with spirit and abandon, the Old Man and three 
ides came to Washington to talk with Wilson and Secre- 
ary Wallace about Industrial (as compared with Agricul- 
ural) Adjustment. The Knapp plan was being circulated 
n typescript. Many New Dealers in agriculture liked it 
etter than the plan furthered by Harriman and the 
Shamber of Commerce (later NRA). Under a loose co- 
perative arrangement then rather common, I was work- 
ng on loan from my company—Crowell—as an assistant 
o the Secretary, and I took the delegation in to introduce 
hem to Wallace. With his customary 
ir of amiable diffidence Wallace came 
rom behind his desk to shake hands. 
Te said a few words of praise for cer- 
ain features of the Knapp plan. Then 
ve all sat down. 

“Young man,” said the Old Man, ~ 
ibruptly. “You're tired. But you're 
young. I envy you. You have the great- 
st power and the greatest opportunity 
n your hands at this moment of any 
American who ever’— 

He broke off abruptly, and, “My 
God!” he cried. “What’s that?” 

A white rabbit had come out from 
inder a radiator, gently ambling and 
ribbling at the carpet. “It’s a rabbit,” 
aid the Secretary. The Old Man passed 
. hand across his eyes. The rabbit mis- 
sehaved. An alert colored man, Ed- 
ward, then the Secretary’s messenger, 
ame scurrying to scoop up the rabbit 
vith one hand and the droppings with 
he other. They went away. The Secre- 
ary explained that the rabbit was his 
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boy’s, Henrys’; and it was sick; so he had brought it down 
to have a friend in the Department, a vet, look it over. 

Everybody laughed and there was some attempt to get 
the talk back on the subject of the Knapp plan; but no 
go. The Old Man rose abruptly. “Can’t you see this man’s 
tired?” Then to Wallace: “God bless you!” They passed 
into the anteroom. “Now,” said the Old Man, “where do 
I find Wilson?” We took him up to Wilson’s office as 
hief of Triple-A’s new wheat section, and they talked 
for the better part of an hour. From this and subsequent 
conversations grew the report of the Thomas A. Beck- 
J. N. Darling-Aldo Leopold committee on Wild Life Res- 
toration, and from this came “Ding” Darling’s breezy 
spell of service as chief of the Biological Survey. But that 
visit was, so far as I know, Uncle Joe Knapp’s last ap- 
pearance in Washington or anywhere else as a hundred 
percent New Dealer. 


III 


Tue First New DEat post THAT HAD BEEN PROFFERED WIL- 
son was Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This he had 
declined; he did not want to live in Washington. Even 
now he was “living in a rented house”—to him, a sure 
sign of impermanency—and he planned to return to 
Montana “as soon as we get this wheat thing running.” 
From March to May of 1933, as the new Congress de- 
bated the details of the first Triple-A Farm Act, the 
United States was faced witha wheat carryover and a 
cotton carryover three times normal. During this waiting 
period an unofhcial Adjustment council attached to the 
office of the Secretary of Agriculture held sessions day 
and night. One of Wilson’s main assignments was to 
convert George Peek, slated to be Triple-A’s first adminis- 
trator, to the idea of acreage restriction. Restriction there 
was, but Peek’s conversion never came off. A stouthearted 
industrial-agrarian of the old order, he would seem at 
times to waver, but the pioneer in him hated restriction; 
and the foreign dumping of surpluses, the core of Mc- 
Nary-Haugenism, was a personal rock of ages against 
which even Wilson could not prevail. 
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Rehabilitation—helping borrowers help themselves 
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The Farm Act was passed on May 12. It was too late 
to birth control the cotton crop, so the South had a plow- 
down, pretty much on its own. For a while it seemed that 
Wilson, as wheat chief, would have to administer a plow- 
down on wheat, the traditional Staff of Life. Then, ironic- 
ally, drought seared the Plains again. “Our press section 
breathed a sigh of relief,’ Wallace wrote later. “It would 
not be necessary to write about the logic of plowing under 
wheat while millions lacked bread.” Wilson went to work 
and turned in, by the time of the 1933 fall planting, the 
first job of orderly crop birth control under Triple-A. He 
had to reach more than a million different wheat grow- 
ers and explain the plan. He let the little patches of wheat 
go, for the most part, and concentrated on the Plains. 
Some Montana and Kansas counties signed up every acre 
in the county, 100 percent, and reduced their fall sowings 
15 percent. Adjustment payment checks went out by the 
millions of dollars’ worth, and were distributed by the 
local committees of farmers which had supervised the re- 
duction. Some big wheat counties turned in claims for re- 
duction which exceeded the government’s past counts on 
their total wheat acreage. Often this was because the 
growers did not know their acreage; again, government 
figures were found to be at fault. For the first time now 
the government was getting the materials for a farm-by- 
farm census of production and accurate land measures 
field-by-field, farm-by-farm, a stupendous job in itself. The 
technique of measuring farms accurately by airplane 
photograph was not then fully developed. 

At one time, when a question of field procedure came 
up and he had no answer for it, Wilson left his desk with- 
out leaving a forwarding address, flew out to Montana, 
and went around visiting farmer-committeemen until he 
found one who had the answer. A key pamphlet for the 
campaign had to wait. The haste was such that I was sent 
to meet him on the way in, in Ohio, and clear the proofs 
from there. He was entirely unperturbed. “No use in 
printing anything until we know what it means,” he said. 

Assigned to compose the wheat campaign pamphlet 
that would explain to all the technique of “a balanced 
abundance” through acreage reduction, I was often in 
Wilson’s office in those days, and I generally found him 
thinking and talking about something that seemed to 
have nothing whatever to do with wheat. But he was, I 
could see, at times performing a delicate task of highly 
practical intent. Time and again I found him closeted 
with some of the business friends who, with large inter- 
ests in land and wheat, had helped put over the domestic 
allotment plan. Now that there was a speculative flurry in 
wheat, and a general feeling of eased tension, these in- 
surance men and bankers were inclined to unload their 
distressed holdings. This might have meant another wave 
of farm foreclosures and untold distress. Wilson took it 
upon himself to talk them out of it, and generally he did. 
Also, through the turmoil of the wheat sign-up he con- 
tinued to see as many people who had plans for “sub- 
sistence homesteads” as people who had claims or ideas 
about wheat. 

Partly through the influence of his friend, Henry I. 
Harriman, a rider, very roughly drawn, went through 
with the act establishing the National Industrial Recovery 
Administration—in short, NRA. It provided “for aiding 
the redistribution of the over-balance of population in in- 
dustrial centers” and made $25,000,000 “available to the 
President . . . for making loans and otherwise aiding in 
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the purchase of subsistence homesteads.” The Act pasta 
in late June, 1933. In July the President delegated ad- 
ministration of the $25,000,000 to Secretary Ickes. In 
September Wilson went over to the Department of the 
Interior as director of the Federal Subsistence Homesteads 
Corporation, a non-profjt corporation set up under the 
laws of Delaware. He worked for about ten months, until 
July 1934, on this job. ci 
Some idea of the diversity of interest the subsistence 
homestead idea aroused may be gained from even a 
partial list of those present at a supper meeting which 
Henry I. Harriman called for purposes of initial discus- 
sion at the Shoreham Hotel. Bernarr Macfadden was 
there, and Tugwell and Ickes and John D. Black, and 
George Soule of The New Republic. Of farm leaders, L. 
J. Taber, the Granger, and Ed Oneal of the Farm Bureau. 
Of labor people, Meyer Jacobstein and William Green. Of 
humanitarians, Dr. John A. Ryan, Catholic, and Bernard 
G. Waring, Quaker. And besides, there were professors 
and bankers and businessmen, some of whom had definite 
projects in mind. Discussion ran unhampered and seemed 
to get nowhere. There were indications of a tendency 
among some hardboiled industrialists to favor semi-rural 
colonies as convenient places to anchor help until, in their 
opinion, such help was needed; and then to pay off not so 
much in money as in sunshine and fresh air. There ap- 
peared a countering tendency on the part of labor and 
labor leaders to suspect a catch in the subsistence home- 
stead design. There appeared an unreadiness of business 
leaders to relocate plants under federal guidance; and 
there appeared, finally, an immemorial tendency of rural 
colonization schemes to attract cultists, faddists, male 
skirt-dancers, and a certain number of crackpots, along 
with the more effective humanitarians. | 


IV 


EXCITEMENT SURROUNDING THE COTTON PLOW-UP, HOT DIF- 
ferences between urban liberals within the Department, 
and reverberations which began to play around that dread 
name, Tugwell (after he had sponsored a somewhat 
stringent Food and Drug bill, particularly), served in 
part to obscure rather remarkable advances toward over- 
all land planning, even in the New Deal’s first year. 
Amazing contradictions between the Tugwell you knew 
and the Tugwell you read about in the papers, or heard 
discussed in shuddering conversation at dinner parties, 
while he rode high in the headlines, still must seem to 
his associates in the Department of Agriculture one of 
the most bewildering examples of a distorted public 
opinion in our time. He is a man of tense but quiet ways, 
ardent in the work, but balanced. His thinking is bril- 
liant and elastic. His sympathies are generous and wide. 
Wryly, he anticipates imperfections in human beings, in- 


cluding himself; and he never expects human affairs to 


be arranged ideally; but he is always in there working for 


what he believes to be just and decent. To those who. 


work with him he is a friend wholly without pose, ob- 


scure purposes, or “side.” Summoned in 1934 to a sort of - 


rump trial before-a Senate committee, he said of himself 
quietly that he is a conservative: “I would really like to 
conserve all those things which I grew up to respect and 
love, and not to see them destroyed.” 


The fact is, as “Cotton Ed” Smith suggested, that Tug- 


well is no 100 percent son of the soil, with sympathies ex- 


clusively agrarian. His family background and boyhood | 
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sre rural, but not strictly agricultural. It was a medium 
ckground with a small-town tinge. As truly as Wilson 
ms from open country, Tugwell comes from the “per- 
aery” just beyond the suburbs, with constant access to 
id conditioning by a metropolitan environment. This 
counts for much of the stir Tugwell aroused and the 
od that he did in broadening programs of the Depart- 
ent of Agriculture. It accounts also for some of the en- 
ygements developed, under the Resettlement program, 
yom Wilson’s start with subsistence homesteads late in 
133. 
'Wilson’s subsistence homestead division of the Depart- 
sent of Interior set up modest offices in a dingy old 
ulding on Pennsylvania Avenue and tried to keep it 
irly quiet that it had $25,000,000 to spend. Even so, the 
ivision had applications calling for a dispersal of three 
Ilion dollars at the end of two months. First loans went 
) places like Austin, Minn. and Dayton, Ohio, where in- 
ustries were willing to promise subsistence homestead 
plonists part time and reasonably paid employ. As a rela- 
ve scarcity of such locations developed, Wilson put more 
mphasis on the need of a peaceful transition from strictly 
ympetitive concepts toward cooperative and community 
evelopments, such as he discerned in Denmark at the 
me. “Subsistence homestead colonies can be a sort of new 
mthesis of present-day ideals and aspirations for com- 
vunity life,’ he told members of the American Farm 
conomics Association as 1933 turned into 1934. 
Thus, somewhat formally, he staked off the ground 
which he felt this “new pattern of rural life” should oc- 
ipy. Less formally, he gave me some conversational 
jaterial for an intended magazine article, which I have 
ever found place or occasion to publish until now. “Now, 
lis isn’t something for everybody,” he told me. “Let’s get 
lat straight. It isn’t for well-to-do people, and it isn’t for 
oor working people who are willing to go on the way 
1ey are, just to be a part of the great jazz age procession. 
isn’t a relief proposition, to be applied at random. It’s 
middle-class movement for selected people, not the top, 
ot the dregs. 
“There are a lot of people who really belong to this 
zz-industrial age. They like it. They’re white-lighters, 
ever satisfied, but excited, and they just don’t want to 
st away from the white lights, out close to themselves, 
ore or less alone. 
On the other hand, there are a great many of our 
sople, of all degrees of wealth and education, in all 
alks of life, who feel that they are outcasts of the jazz- 
dustrial age, and who are looking for something more 
cure and satisfying. 
“I am very, very skeptical about the prospect, under a 
ympetitive regime as tense as it is at present, of getting 
ough decentralization out of industry on its own ac- 
rd. I mean by that, enough decentralization to make 
| our projects self-supporting. Where that can’t be, we'll 
st have to regard the projects as experiments in a new 
ttern of civilization, under the competitive system, plus 
bsidy,” Wilson said. 
Clarence Pickett, one of Wilson’s first assistants, brought 
the job some years of experience as secretary of the 
‘iends’ Service Committee in Philadelphia. He had been 
orking on subsistence projects in Pennsylvania and West 
irginia trying to cover unemployed miners from the 


eather more decently and to preserve them from starv- . 


g to death. On some of the new federal projects labor- 
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hour systems offering immediate sustenance, which 
Pickett favored, were tried. That is to say, the unem- 
ployed “settlers,” at relief wages, “went out and built their 
own homes and roads in the industrial wilderness,” as 
Wilson put it at the time. 

At the end of four months the Division had approved 
more than thirty projects, and the Corporation had au- 
thorized loans of around $10,000,000 to local corporations 
set ‘yp under the laws of the state of Delaware. 

There were even among Wilson’s first and most de- 
voted associates those who strongly doubted if they could 
go on loaning federal funds over a long term of years 
and maintain as high a degree of local management, with 
as little federal supervision and management, as Wilson 
resolutely proposed. 

His insistence on this point was in natural development 
of all his experience in government and in planning. 

“I tell you where I got the idea of a preponderance of 
business men on local boards. I got it from watching the 
work of the hospital board at Bozeman, Mont., my home. 
I’ve used that idea in making up various boards and 
committees since; and it’s always worked. 

“When you get local businessmen, a majority or close 
to that, on a local board, your enterprise is likely to suc- 
ceed. They know the people there, realistically. That 
board can make a lot of mistakes; but when you've got 
men on it who have been doing business there for thirty 
years or more, and getting by, well, they’re likely to guess 
right most of the time, and whatever they get behind is 
likely to succeed there. 

“Of course, not all that hospital board were hardboiled 
business people. There were also 100 percent social-altru- 
istic people on it. Fine men and women, warm-hearted, 
with larger ideas than most of the business element. But 
if you let them run a hospital, well, it would be awful 
hard on the patients.” 

The Comptroller General was the first to raise the ques- 
tion as to the propriety of extreme decentralization. Secre- 
tary Ickes entered upon a correspondence which led to an 
appeal for an opinion by the Attorney General. Then the 
Comptroller General overruled the Attorney General and 
in May of 1934 Ickes issued an order abolishing the local 
corporations around which Wilson had built his. entire 
plan of decentralized local management. It is significant 
that Carl Taylor, who as Wilson’s first field organizer, 
was Washington representative on the boards of thirteen 
local corporations, resigned from the Division in May. 
Some sixty-five other projects were ready to come: under 
local organization at the time. The abrupt order to fed- 
eralize led to an almost complete alienation of important 
industrial backing and to several little local “revolts” 
among the new-formed colonies. Having protested against 
the ruling, Wilson offered no further opposition. He re- 
turned to the Department of Agriculture as Assistant 
Secretary with a glad heart. His projects were later en- 
folded into the much larger program of Tugwell’s Re- 
settlement Administration, and now are continued by the 
Farm Security Administration. 

“Do you know,” Wilson says mildly now, after he has 
made a visit to some of his favorite subsistence home- 
stead projects (such as Longview, in the state of Wash- 
ington, which he founded, or Penncraft, Pa., privately 
supported by the Quakers). “Do you know, I’m often 
surprised how many of the things we set out to do seem 
to be coming through amid all the rumpus.” 
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On placards posted throughout occupied France by A gatepost at Menton near the present French-Ital- 


the Germans, the dead French soldier is saying to ian border bears the marks of conflicting opinions. 
his son, “You will never have to die for the Brit- “Dortot will conquer.” Later Hitler’s name was added 
ish.” Two V’s have been painted on this poster to the sentence. and Doriot given devil’s horns 
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‘ . ; 
Leaflets distributed widely in occupied Belgium and France. Left, the announcement posted by the last mayor 
of Brussels declaring that, though he had to yield to force and resign, the Germans would not be able to break 
his or his ‘nation’s spirit. Top center, an appeal by General de Gaulle to join with him in action, sacrifice station of — 
and hope. Right, a recent issue of Free Belgium, underground newspaper. Bottom center, circular urging likemind- The tee of 
ed Frenchmen to work slowly. “Each machine that slows up now for the Boche will soon be working for Free France” feeling as 
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lcasts from this country are reaching the people for whom 
hich evaded the German censor “Daily Listener” thanks WRUL, 
vadcasting Foundation in Boston, for its broadcast in German. 
e “full of valuable information and most encouraging to all 
casts in languages familiar to those in the conquered countries 
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UnderWhatFlag... 


by HEINZ SOFFNER 


What is it which unites the opponents of the Axis 
—under whatever flag they live, or work, or fight? 
Conversely, what unites adherents of the Axis? 
Some provocative observations on the shifting 
frontiers of loyalty. 


NaTIONAL FLAGS STILL FLUTTER OVER THE FIGHTING ARMIES 
in the Second World War. The solemn tunes of national 
anthems still surround speeches and proclamations of the 
belligerents. Nationality is still considered as the most 
significant token of loyalty to the one or to the other side 
in the present conflict. Actual experience and observation, 
however, tell us a different story. Nations do not oppose 
each other in this war, but different ways of life—irrecon- 
cilable conceptions of society and of the comparative 
values of individuals and states. 

Thousands of Germans are today with Britain’s aux- 
iliary forces—as pioneers, air-raid precaution workers, in 
women’s units, and in factories. Many more Germans and 
Austrians fought with the French Foreign Legion in a 
merciless battle against their fellow-countrymen. French- 
men killed Frenchmen in the Syrian campaign, while 
some other Frenchmen in occupied France support Hit- 
ler’s Gestapo in sending their compatriots to a concentra- 
tion camp or before a firing squad. Serbian patriots wage 
a relentless guerilla war against the conquerors, while the 
—equally Serbian—troops of General Neditch assist the 
Nazi army in its violent reprisals. Streams of blood are 
disrupting many national communities from within. 

Seyss-Inquart in Austria, Quisling in Norway, Degrelle 
in Belgium, Laval in France, play the Nazi game against 
their own nations. German, Italian, and Spanish states- 
men, political and intellectual leaders in exile, denounce 
before the world the crimes of the dictators ruling their 
Fatherlands. 

This portentous split originated in Europé, but it is by 
no means confined to that continent. Chinese generals and 
politicians have established Wang Ching Wei’s puppet 
government at Nanking, made to Japan’s orders against 
the national government of Chungking. Dr. Malan’s “Na- 
tionalist Afrikanders” in the South African Union omin- 
ously recall Henlein’s Sudeten Party in Czechoslovakia. 
And the recent moves in Bolivia, Argentina, and other 
Latin American countries betray similar trends in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The Passing of Economic Self-Determination 


THIs COUNTRY SEES THE CRISIS OF LOYALTIES ALL OVER THE 
world with growing uneasiness, although the assault of 
the disintegrating forces here has not yet reached a menac- 
ing extent. Public opinion has forcefully labeled, but not 
satisfactorily explained, these phenomena as “Fifth 
Column.” That term is often misleading and does not 
cover all sides of the tremendous problem. Moreover, it 
smells too. much of mystery story and suggests, first of 
all, criminal espionage and sabotage. There is a strong 


element of crime involved, of course; but if a considerable 
part of the population in a country, hundreds of thousands 
or even millions, are engaged in a movement that is 1n- 
spired, if not commanded, from outside and directed 
against their own national government, it is no longer to 
be disposed of mainly by police and criminal courts. 

Rather let us inquire into the basic reasons for that 
widespread fateful shift of loyalties that affects millions of 
people and threatens the very existence of states and na- 
tions. You may call this war the struggle of democracy 
versus totalitarian despotism, or of liberal order against 
governmental omnipotence, or whatever you like. But you 
cannot define it as a German-British or a German-Rus- 
sian war with the same meaning as you speak about the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 or about the Spanish- 
American war of 1898. 

The idea of national self-determination and sovereignty 
reached its climax in 1918, when the last multi-national 
empires, the Austro-Hungarian and Turkish monarchies, 
crumbled to pieces and several new national states 
(Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia; the Arabian states 
and the mandates of Palestine, Syria and Lebanon) were 
established, more or less according to Wilson’s fourteen 
points. Since then, however, national sovereignty has 
gradually lost much of its significance, while at the same 
time supra-national influences grew stronger and stronger. 
Even some of the so-called “great powers” are no longer 
real geographic, military or economic units. This was true 
even before Hitler, but the sudden collapse of fourteen 
European nations brought that cruel truth impressively 
to the world’s attention. 

We should see these events without the smoke screen 
of incidental circumstances: Even if Denmark, or Nor- 
way, or Belgium had rearmed in time to the maximum of 
their possible strength, and pursued the wisest foreign 
policy imaginable—they could not have averted their ac- 
tual fate. 

On the other side, the unexpectedly strong resistance of 
Greeks and Yugoslavs can be explained—at least in large 
part—by the fact that these nations were less affected by 
that process of social evolution which apparently weakens 
the cohesion of national units, 


Power: Resources Plus Ideology 


LeT Us COME AT-THE SITUATION FROM ANOTHER ANGLE. Most 
nations lack the economic basis to produce tank armies 
and bomber fleets and to conduct a total war. A hundred 
years ago, a little country of 
six million inhabitants 
could produce, say, a hun- 
dred guns; while a big 
country of sixty million 
inhabitants turned out, 


was always a chance 


say, a thousand. There. 


are by no means 


and the Netherlands’ wars of independence against the 
Hapsburgs, Spain’s defense against Napoleon). Today, 
that no longer holds. 

Moreover, technical progress leveled most natural ob- 
stacles, like mountains or rivers. Total war favors the 
aggressor to an overwhelming degree and the smaller de- 
fender has no chance at all. . 

But the peace economy of most countries, too, is sub- 
ject to international economic developments rather than 
to the self-controls of a sovereign system. It not only de- 
pends upon the world markets for external trade, but 
every disturbance at large imperils: its prosperity. The 
black Friday on the New York Stock Exchange in 1929, 
for instance, did—directly and indirectly—much more 
damage to the economic fate of scores of small countries 
than the most desperate efforts of management, labor, 
and government in those countries together could repair. 

In cultural and intellectual spheres, broadcasting and 
airlines, improved travel and mail facilities, the world 
distribution of moving pictures of a predominantly earth- 
wide character, have also helped to lessen the significance 
of national frontiers. 

The differences between nations, previously of a more 
quantitative character—such as area, population, wealth, 
degree of material or cultural progress—have by now 
developed into fundamental qualitative contrasts. A hun- 
dred years ago, Denmark was just a nation like Prussia, 
Danish sovereignty was not inferior to Prussian sover- 
eignty—today, you cannot consider Denmark and _ the 
Third Reich (or the Soviet Union and Outer Mongolia, 
or Japan and Thailand) as entities of the same kind and 
on the same level. : 

Today, only a few nations represent still comparatively 
self-sufficient units: the United States, the British Empire, 
the Soviet Union, the Third Reich. They are not only 
in degree, but in essence, distinct from the mass of 
nations. Japan, Italy, France, and perhaps China are 
midway cases between the two groups. The big self- 
sufficient nations have, of course, a better chance of sur- 
vival in the international civil war—but even their self- 
sufficiency is by no means complete. sae 

Thus an American citizen, if compelled to eat nothing 
but American food, to travel exclusively within the 
national boundaries, and to read only American books 
and periodicals, can still have a rich, stimulating life. An 
Austrian (or Swiss, Polish, Turkish, or whatever) citizen, 
bound by the same restrictions in his country, might half 
starve and would share only a very modest part of the 
world’s literature and knowledge. Today, the inalienable 
right of even the smallest nation to cultural autonomy 
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and self-administration can be preserved only under the 
protection of continent-wide political and military bodies. _ 
_ Furthermore, the United States (ot Britain, Russia, or 
Germany) still determine their foreign policy, and t 


their fate, largely by domestic de 


* 


mt Photos from Three Lions 


Before the war Nazi agents had penetrated every country in which Germany was interested. This membership card in the Nazi party 
was issued for Sydney, Australia. It was seized by the British, but its owner escaped to Japan, where he is still a Nazi agent 


1918, not primarily because the people wanted it, but 
because the non-German nationalities of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy turned away from the Hapsburg 
government. The remaining German-speaking Austrians 
had wanted to join the Republic of Weimar, but this 
was not allowed by the Peace Conference. The treaty of 
Saint Germain which definitely shaped the situation of 
the young republic came about without tangible Austrian 
influence, save in some secondary questions. Later the 


Austrian fascists, the Heimwehren, did not grow out of © 


specifically Austrian conditions or Austrian history, but 
were inspired, financed, and armed by Mussolini. Doll- 
fuss’ coup d’état in February 1934, was rendered possible 
only through Hitler’s rise to power. The failure of the 
first Nazi putsch in July 1934, on the contrary, was due 
to the then existing tension between Italy and Germany. 
And, finally, annexation by the Nazi army in March 
1938, was forced upon a defenseless people. 

A similar story can be told about most European and 
quite a few non-European nations. Economic changes, 
political events, intellectual and spiritual trends and move- 
ments beyond the national frontiers, influence things in 
most countries more strongly than domestic conditions 
and ideas do. Therefore people begin quite naturally to 
accept those foreign influences more eagerly than they 
heed merely domestic ideas. 


The Paradox of Conflicting Nationality 


THESE FOREIGN INFLUENCES DIFFER WIDELY AS TO THEIR 
origins, forms, and moral values. Some Netherlanders or 
Belgians desire incorporation of their homeland as a 
dominion into the British Empire as the only means to 
resist German imperialism in the future. Democrats in 
-ertain South American nations look to this country for 


support. French fascists plotted with the Nazis, because 
they saw no other way to overthrow the Third Republic. 
Some of Hitler’s supporters in foreign countries were 
sincerely impressed by his program and his speeches and 
the attractive power of his continuous successes; while 
others simply expected well paid jobs and a part of the 
booty, when the Nazis took over. 

The same foreign source, however, does not always 
work in the same direction. Thus, there is not only a 
division between a home-bound and a foreign-bound 
loyalty, but conflicting loyalties may spring up, originating 
in one and the same foreign source. Some Americans, for 
instance, feel themselves attracted by Nazism as the 
“wave of the future,” while others are alarmed by what 
they consider the “beast from the abyss.” Bolshevism in- 
spired many Frenchmen to blind obedience to the Com- 
munist party, regardless of the fate of their own coun- 
try, while others reacted with a not less blind hatred 
that makes them fight in “Anti-Bolshevist” legions under 
the supreme command of the national enemy. : 

That confusing evolution has also changed the char- 
acter of national minorities. Until World War I, a na- 
tional minority usually wanted a certain degree of ad- 
ministrative and cultural autonomy, free use of its lan- 
guage; in a few extreme cases, separation from the 
majority nation. But no such minority, however radical, 
ever thought of seizing—or even changing—the govern- 
ment of that majority nation. Masaryk and Benes, for 
instance, the Czechoslovak leaders in the first World 
War, originally merely wanted autonomy within the 
Hapsburg monarchy and certainly never thought of tak- 
ing over the Austro-Hungarian monarchy as a whole. 

Present-day minorities, however, aim at much bolder 
goals. Henlein’s Sudeten Germans were not content with 


ethnic autonomy, nor even with final separation from the 
Czechoslovak Republic: they wanted, together with their 
Nazi overlords, to rule the entire Czechoslovak people. 
The active pro-Nazi minority in this country undoubtedly 
does not aspire to any kind of “national autonomy, 

but to the overthrow of the existing government and 
constitution, if not to the surrender of America to Hitler’s 
expected world rule. 

Paradoxically, Nazi attempts to break up and to de- 
stroy national unity in the conquered countries have so 
far brought about quite opposite effects. Nazi terror and 
“de-nationalizing” propaganda have, on the contrary, 
strengthened and revitalized that unity. 

The Nazis have cut off the occupied territories trom 
international connections, economically, politically, and 
spiritually, and thus forced the defeated nations to rely en- 
tirely upon their own internal resources. Nazi oppression 
merges the diverging groups and strata, De Gaullists and 
communists, factory workers and army officers, into a 
close community of misery and hate. 


Citizens, Dual Citizens—and the Stateless 


ANOTHER FEATURE IN THIS COMPLEX PICTURE OF DIVIDED 
loyalties is the enormous new emigration caused by total 
intolerance. It began with the flight of hundreds of 
thousands of “White” Russians after the Bolshevist 
Revolution of 1917 and reached a provisional climax with 
the wholesale transfer of entire populations by Hitler dur- 
ing the present war. Nationality lost much of its generally 
accepted significance for millions of people who left their 
homes for political reasons or when compelled by sheer 
force, and not because they wanted to seek a new home- 
land as did the masses of earlier emigrants. 

A new “nationality” emerged: the stateless, the men 
without nationality, or at least without any demonstrable 
or legally recognized citizenship. Their counterpart are 
the people with dual citizenship, like many Germans 
(not refugees), living in foreign countries; like some— 
not all—American-born children of Japanese parents; and 
many others. Dual citizenship was formerly considered as 
some kind of legal curiosity, but today it represents a very 
serious conflict not only of allegiance to two countries that 
may wage war against each other, but between two ir- 
reconcilably contrasting ways of life. 

Naturalization, which used to be the symbol of joining 
a new national community, has also somewhat changed 
its former meaning. An anti-Hitler refugee from Ger- 
many could acquire a new nationality in some South 
American Republics almost at once, in New Zealand after 
two years, in this country after five years, in France the- 
oretically after three years, but in fact only much later, if 
he succeeded in being naturalized at all. 

Take the case of two Germans, both equally hostile to 
Nazism, who left Germany at the same time, say in 1936 
—the one tor New Zealand, the other for France. The 
former was already a citizen of New Zealand when the 
present war began, and called to the colors of his new 
homeland. The latter, in France, equally eager to defend 
the country that had offered him asylum, was considered 
an “enemy alien” and sent to an internment camp. 

A last instance to illustrate the confused meaning of 
nationality under the present circumstances is the story of 
the people arbitrarily deprived of their original citizen- 
ship. Hitler began with this form of revenge against es- 
caped dissenters; Dollfuss in Austria adopted it eagerly; 
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other dictators followed suit and Petain copied it, too. 
What was intended as a curse, however, sometimes 
turned out to be a blessing. Before the war, the authorities 
of the French Republic, for instance, accepted a Nazi 
decree of expatriation as documentary proof of true anti- 


Nazism. 


How Hitler Used Pro-Nazi Refugees 


Hirer anp THE NazIl MOVEMENT EARLY RECOGNIZED THE 
trend toward internal disruption and external downfall 
in nations that were losing their status as independent 
economic, military, and cultural entities. “Today, there is 
no truly national state anywhere in the world, asserted 
Alfred Rosenberg, Hitler’s chief ideologist and philoso- 
pher, back in 1927 (Der Zukunftsweg emer deutschen 
Aussenpolitik). Their insight is not so astonishing, since 
such division of loyalties was only one side in the whole- 
sale disintegration of society which began with World 
War I and of which, so far, Nazism has been the main 
profiteer. en 

As a result the Nazi movement, in spite of its violent 
and arrogant nationalism, is today the most powerful 
supra-national organization. This strange internationalism, 
first allegedly confined to German citizens living in 
foreign countries (Auslandsdeutsche), has gradually ex- 
panded to people of German ancestry, irrespective of 
citizenship (Volksdeutsche), and includes today virtually 
all nations in its far-flung network. Even the elastic limits 
of the “Aryan race” have been practically abandoned, 
since neither the Axis partner at Tokio, nor South Ameri- 
can military plotters, nor even Messrs. Laval and Co., can 
be considered as Germanic, Nordic, Aryan or anything 
equivalent. 

Notwithstanding the “Aryan” claim for the supremacy 
of their “Master race,” the Nazis do not care much for 
the nationality or citizenship of their followers. (Hitler 
himself was a denationalized alien in Germany until 
1932.) They even prefer foreign citizens for jobs in 
foreign countries, and they put the Frenchman Paul 
Ferdonnet at their Frenchtanguage broadcasts, “Lord 
Haw-Haw” at their English-language programs—and it 
remains to be learned how many French, British or 
American citizens have been busy for Hitler’s political 
and military aims, inside or outside Germany. 

Hitler understood also the political potentialities of 
refugees. Nazis, fleeing from Austria, Czechoslovakia or 
Poland were always carefully received in Germany, or- 
ganized in special groups, partially housed in military 
camps near the border of their country of origin. 

In the summer of 1933, after the dissolution of the Nazi 
party in Austria, an “Austrian Legion” was formed in 
southern Bavaria, at least 20,000 men under German of- 
ficers, equipped with guns, machine-guns, mine-throw- 
ers, and so forth. The political organization of the Au- 
strian Nazi-refugees in Germany was the Kampfring der 
Deutschoesterreicher (militant league of the German- 
Austrians), actively used for subversive propaganda in 
their home country. Austrian citizens residing in Ger- 
many were also forced to join the Kampfring. Along the 
same lines, a “Sudeten German Volunteer Corps” was or- 
ganized in 1938 against Czechoslovakia. ; 

Russian monarchists and Ukrainian separatists also en- 
joyed Hitler’s hospitality and the special attentions of — 
Baltic-born Dr. Alfred Rosenberg. Under the auspices of 
Dr. Rosenberg’s “Foreign Office of the Nazi party,” a 
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“Ukrainian Institute,” a “China Club,” a “Nordic So- 
ciety” (against the Scandinavian countries), a “League 
for the German East” (mainly against Poland), a “Rus- 
sian National Freedom Movement,” a “Baltic Legion,” a 
League of Swiss Citizens,” and even an “International 
League of Nationalists” have been created since 1933. The 
common purpose of these widely varying outfits was to 
utilize exiles from other countries and foreign citizens in 
general for the imperialistic ends of the Third Reich. 
Exiles from almost every country found asylum, money, 
and political support in Hitler Germany, provided they 
were willing to subordinate their particular grievances to 
Hitler’s long-range schemes. 
While the Nazi international expanded, another, older 
instrument of transgressing national borders by ideological 
forces gradually was losing its supra-national, dynamic 
power, namely the Communist International. At the end 
of World War I, it had threatened the whole world with 
revolutionary upheavals, but by 1933, it had become a 
subordinate instrument of Russia’s foreign policy which 
was then predominantly conservative, defensive, and al- 
most isolationist, in order to protect Russia’s domestic de- 
velopment. 

The democratic countries, between 1933 and 1939, were 
not aware of the full meaning of the growing totalitarian 
threat. Their governments still intended to defend peace 
and national integrity by traditional, strictly nationally 
limited means. The League of Nations—whose prestige 
had once been a powerful political reality—was thus sacri- 
ficed for the sake of national sovereignty, non-interven- 
tion, democratic retreat, and appeasement. 

And since no democratic power thought of fighting 
Hitler with adequate—that is, political, ideological, and 
offensive—methods, the question of the refugees from 
Germany was primarily treated as a humanitarian prob- 
lem. The political potentialities inherent in these exiles 
were neglected. To what extent French, British or other 
politicians and to what extent the refugees themselves. are 
to be blamed, is quite beside our point here. 

When the war began, France interned all German and 
Austrian refugees, thus depriving herself of thousands of 
potential soldiers, workers, propagandists, and allies. At 
the same time, Hitler’s French-born tools remained, as a 
whole, unmolested. Even England, after Dunkirk, in- 
discriminately sent thousands of anti-Nazis, technically 
considered “enemy aliens,” into interament camps. 

This wartime treatment of refugees is a striking ex- 
ample of lack of insight into the true issues of total war, 
but it is by no means the core of the whole problem. At 
its core are some of the basic questions of this war, of war 
aims and of the structure of a future peace: Are the 
democracies fighting against the German nation? Or only 
against the Nazi “master class” of the nation? 

Neither question seems to me correct. The struggle of 
the democracies has a different and a much more far- 
reaching goal: it aims at eliminating the worldwide threat 
of totalitarian despotism. The leading and most menacing 
representative of that threat, of course, is Hitler; but its 
basic reasons stretch all over the earth—and its implica- 
tions will not disappear with Nazi Germany’s defeat. 


How Can We Use Anti-Nazi Refugees? 


IN TACKLING THE COMPLEXITIES OF THE PROBLEM, THE FIGHT- 
ing democracies face a threefold task: they must find ade- 
quate ideological, organizational, and legal solutions. 
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Ideologically, the democracies have to oppose Hitler’s 
claim to world supremacy, based upon Aryan superiority 
and the dynamism of the declassed, with a truly cosmo- 
politan conception which overcomes the beginning dis 
integration of society—from which the totalitarian wave 
springs—with a strong, peaceful world order of democ- 
racy. This conception has been laid down in Roosevelt’s 
vad Churchill’s Atlantic Charter, but little of that con- 
ception is as yet visible in the actual—military, political, 
and ideological—conduct of the present total war. 

The program of the fighting democracies will have to 
include: An all-European federation with supreme politi- 
cal, military, and economic authority as the only way to 
liquidate Hitler’s fateful heritage. A less tightly knit 
world organization, compulsorily uniting all nations on 
earth, to settle international and intercontinental disputes. 
A general redistribution of the world’s economic func- 
tions, preventing as far as possible all attempts at 
artificial industrial or agricultural autarchy. A general 
reorganization of migration, settlement, and .“living 
space.” A world plan to abolish the after-effects of na- 
tionalist and racial conflicts by international cooperation 
through large scale students’ exchanges, international 
homes for war orphans, improved cultural relations, and 
so on. 

To bring unity out of the divisions of national loyalties, 
legislative and administrative reforms as to immigration, 
naturalization, travel facilities, and related questions are 
also necessary. A really dangerous Fifth Columnist always 
has all the papers required by formal procedures and 
the money to satisfy official questions about means of sub- 
sistence—but genuine anti-Nazi refugees are frequently 
unable to produce all the documents prescribed. Many 
thousands of Hitler’s most reliable foes are already perish- 
ing somewhere on the outskirts of Nazified Europe and 
are thus being lost for the cause ef democracy. 

Refugees from the Axis-occupied countries, who are not 
yet eligible for naturalization in one of the democratic 
countries, should be given some kind of internationally 
recognized status, some kind of provisional world-citizen- 
ship, most logically under the auspices of the U. S. gov- 
ernment, in cooperation with Britain and her allies on the 
one side, with the twenty Latin American Republics on 
the other side. This would free the loyal refugees from 
the stain of an Axis nationality and give them at once 
the right and the duty to participate fully in the world- 
wide struggle of democracy for survival, on all three 
fronts of total warfare: on the battlefields, in the factories, 
and in political and psychological action as well. 

If we want to overcome Hitler’s initial advantages 
along this “front across the frontiers,” we have to recog- 
nize fully the tremendous shift of loyalties and the whole 
background of social disintegration that accounts for 
Hitler’s startling successes. Upon that realistic insight (we 
have not only to avoid the mistakes of 1918, but the mis- 
takes of 1941, particularly those which are still to come), 
we ought to base large scale, daring, offensive action. 

Not only must each democratic country be internally 
strong enough to win this war, but across all boundaries, 
across all national limitations, the ideas of self-govern- 
ment, freedom, and peaceful human progress must inte- 
grate all loyalties of suffering humanity into one over- 
whelming, true wave of the future, must materialize in 
a victorious movement for the New Democratic Order of 


tomorrow! 
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Christian drawn out of the Slough of ‘Depend 


Blake’s Pilgrim 


Survey Graphic is fortunate in being able to present, 
as an introduction to its special book section at this 
season, seven of the twenty-eight water color drawings 
made by William Blake for Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Painted in the last years of the artist’s life, these 
drawings were lost sight of until recently, though 
they were included in a list of Blake’s work in 1863. 
They have been sent by their owner, the Marquess of 
Crewe, to the United States to be exhibited, and have 
lately been shown at the Knoedler Galleries in New 
York for the benefit of Refugees of England, Inc., and 
the Adopt-a-Family Committee of the Community Service 
Society. Connoisseurs consider this group of drawings 
the most important discovery in book illustration in 
a century. They follow the first part of the famous 
allegory, Christian’s pilgrimage, from the beginning— 
John Bunyan dreams a Dream—to Chrisfian and Hopeful 
at the Gates of Heaven. 

The Limited Editions Club has just brought out a 
handsome edition of the great English classic with 
the Blake drawings reproduced in color. Through the 
years there have been many illustrated editions of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” but Blake seems the perfect com- 
plement to Bunyan—both religious mystics, the one 
subtle in expression, the other starkly simple. 
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Servants of Letters 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


READING V’VE LIKED, selected by Clifton Fadiman. Simon & Schus- 
ter. 903 pp. Price $3. 


THE VIKING BOOK OF POETRY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
WORLD, edited by Richard Aldington. Viking. 1272 pp. Price $3.50. 


OPINIONS OF OLIVER ALLSTON, by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 
309 pp. Price $3. 


TWICE A YEAR, Fatu-Winter, 1941, edited by Dorothy Norman. Twice 
a Year Press. 308 pp. Price $1.50; $2 clothbound. 


LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP, by Norman Foerster and others. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 269 pp. Price $3. 


MURDER FOR PLEASURE, by Howard Haycraft. Appleton-Century. 
409 pp. Price $3. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


‘THE ANTHOLOGY Is A PRECIOUS FORM FOR OUR SAD TIMES. IT 
is a shelter from mad alarms, peaceful with age-old truth 
and hoarded beauty. Here is literature of escape in a noble 
sense: we retire to the past not to forget, but to find wis- 
dom and courage to go on with. The Greeks happily 
called their collections “garlands of flowers.” The flowers 
are immortal. Every anthology is a blessing; and every 
anthologist, whatever his faults, is a conserver, a teacher, 
and a defender of the faith, our faith in the glory of the 
word. In no other book do so many get so much from so 
few. 

The appearance of new anthologies reveals the character 
of our age. Great literature is not the common fruit of 
war: the Muses, like the laws, are silent amid armies. 
What harvest can our scorched earth now bear for poet 
or prophet, for creator of inspiring novel or drama? Wit- 
ness the fall book lists—rich indeed with journalism and 
personal diaries, with stout defenses of democracy, with 
bold explorations toward the new world we must find, 
with much that is useful and challenging. But the shelves 
for pure literature are pretty bare. What else can we ex- 
pect when the very words truth uses have been corrupted 
by propaganda and falsehood, and the beauty men have 
builded is blasted to ruin? Yet how pitifully do we need 
the consolation of great writing! Of all the abstinences 
war enforces, the abstinence from truth and beauty is the 
most evil. 

Let us seek out, therefore, those books that even in 
small ways celebrate the glory of letters. The scholar, the 
anthologist, the literary historian tend the little flame from 
which soon or late new fire will be borrowed. The pres- 
sings from the grapes of wrath 
run scant and thin, but there is 
still wine for the communion of 
the spirit. These volumes are 
Not great or original, but they 
are brave deeds, defiances of 
darkness witltheir faith in some 
renaissance. If Fate bars us from 
creation, the genuinely selective 
anthology often lists for us the 
creators this race has bred. From 
the garland, seeds may fall to 
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Other Reviews by 


Richard B. Scandrett, Jr. 
Ira S. Wile, M.D. 
George Woodbridge 


cover No Man’s Land with flowers. 

With due reverence for all anthologies, I cannot re- 
view one. They are discontinuous, multi-authored, in 
short, anthological. The critic’s gambit is to complain 
about what the editor included out that should be in, 
and vice versa. I hold it against Fadiman that he offers 
no model review of an anthology. It would have served 
me well. He does print C. K. Ogden’s glittering review of 
the Britannica, a marvel of erudition to me who once con- 
fronted those twenty-four Doric columns of wisdom. He 
outwits our attack on his choices for he puts in just what 
he has liked over some twenty years past; and who shall 
dispute his gustos? Not I, for I like this eclectic, various, 
bracing collection from the wisdom of Holmes, Santayana, 
and Russell to the other wisdom of Thurber, Ring Lard- 
ner, and Kin Hubbard. Steinbeck, Romains, Dos Passos, 
Mann, Peattie—what a crowd of brave men! But, for my 
honor, where is a wee bit of perfection from “Some 
People” by Harold Nicolson? And how my old eyes falter 
on that long line of italic type carrying his comments! 

The commentary is brilliant, gay, wise on reading- 
for-a-living (the book-reviewer versus critic) and reading- 
for-love. Fadiman streamlines the Greeks who merely 
collected epigrams by writing his own. But his study of 
the literary process, and his judgments, all point up his 
reverence and passion for honest writing and splendid 
style. He says: “It is our duty to keep alive in our own 
memories the tones of men who believe in each other, 
who talk to each other, using words, living speech, the 
signature of civilization.” By that standard, we welcome 
this gift of a thousand pages in which new stars are born 
for us, and old ones shine again above the dark. 


Tue Vixinc Book or Porrry Is A REPRESENTATIVE, NOT 
personal, selection of English poems from Beowulf to 
Auden. It covers the familiar names with discrimination, 
and admirably supplements other anthologies, with many 
specimens of the modern, especially recent American 
poets. One Canadian poet afd one South African, are 
here, but none from Australia or India. We wonder why. 
The format is handy and readable, and the indexes of 
scholarly thoroughness. Mr. Aldington has used no new 
approach or novel criteria for his selections; and his brief 
quotations from many not very well known moderns are 
not evidence of real gifts. There are one-poem poets. Per- 
sonally, I missed Lewis Carroll 
and Edward Lear, and was sur- 
prised at nine pages of Herman 


Hans. Kohn Melville and no line of Whitti- 
B Matti el er’s “Snow Bound”—that pastor- 
ere ae J al the Greeks would have under-— 
illiam Allan Neilson stood. But why this critic’s~ 
Mary Ross quibbling? You may disagree 


with an anthologist, but you will. 
never be cheated by one, for in 
a treasure-house what is there 


but gold? 
SURVEY GRAPHI 


[HE LITERARY HISTORIAN IS LIKEWISE A CONSERVATOR, AND 
one has done our letters greater service than Van 
Vyck Brooks. He has earned the right to a book about 
imself and his private views, on life and letters, busi- 
less and politics, critics and philosophers. And right 
1cart-warming are his views, the fruits of reading. re- 
lection, and a life de- as 
‘oted to the cultivation 
£ American values root- 
d in American soil and 
olk. His alter ego, Oli- 
er Allston, is a man of 
tandards and_ enthusi- 
gms, “born to be a 
fitic,’ apprentice to the 
ine art of words, scorn- 
Wm of the cheap and 
weretricious cultism 
hat ceases to be the voice 
f the people. 

The core of his judg- 
nent is: “Literature has 
een out on a branch. 
Ve must return to the 
crunk.” The trunk pro- 
luces “primary  litera- 
ure” and the branch we 
nistook for the tree, bore 
he cowardly, immature, 
coterie-literature” bereft 
m faith in man and 
ogress, celebrants of the 
leath-drive, sickly in 
-roust, infantile in Ger- 
rude Stein. This critic 
s angrily ready to whip 
alse sophisticates, up- 
ooted cosmopolitans, in- 
ellectual narcissists out 
f the temple. He preach- 
s the affirmation of faith, 
he up-building of the 
vill, a sense of the heroic 
on human adventure. Mr. 
\lIston-Brooks has clear- 
y stored up the vials of 
yvrath for years, and now 
yoses a heady tonic dis- 
llation. These chapters 
re stout-hearted, the 
nore convincing because 
e knows from patient 
‘udy what native virtues 
rade New England 
ower and what waning of natural human vigor brought 
er Indian Summer. 

The device of Brooks talking about Allston, and All- 
on talking in his imaginary journal, is confusing and 
nnecessary. Is this a primary method ? Mr. Brooks 
in speak in his own person—he needs no tricks with 
iirrors. For his standards and his scholarship, his com- 
rent on craft and style, his small tales and gentle medi- 
tions adorn a sturdy critic’s creed. ; 

To him, perhaps, Twice A Year may not seem litera- 
ire of the trunk, but he must admire the courage with 


Oh man, my brother, 


and the glory of them. 


There will be nothing certain 


so we need fear no man. 
It is to realize 


IECEMBER: 1941 


Alternatives 


by PEGGY POND CHURCH 


they through whose voices the temptations are still speaking 
will offer you the kingdoms of earth 


You shall call no man master; you shall owe allegiance 
only to your own power; you shall be completely 

free and unfriended, possessed in love by no one. 

Listen, my brother, if you will fulfill this promise 

you need never feel hunger; the trees will drop with plenty; 
the careless stones under your feet, the very pavements, 

will become bread. You and the worm, your forebear, 

will again have much in common. 


Do you doubt they can do this? Yea, they will say, even 
set aside for your sake the immutable laws of heaven. 
They can control, they claim, the planets’ motion, 

and the tidal necessities; this world shall shatter 

into a thousand fragments, the stars dissolve their union 
lest one hair of your head be threatened. 


in this universe, neither day nor night nor summer, 
nothing that can be trusted forever save your own safety. 


The alternative is, of course, sweat and tears and heartbreak 

such as you have always had; the pain of the heart unfolding 

slowly out of its dark root; it.is to possess nothing; 

to share the infrequent crust with another’s hunger; 

to know that hunger feeds upon all of us, that we are mortal, 

and that we must offer our hearts to the flame that consumes us. 

It is to be sure the world will not swerve for our intention; 

that no matter in what ignorance we falter the stars will remain true; 
that there is a certainty more fixed than man’s own purpose 


that he who inherits the past must create the future 

out of his own loins, yielding all to it, holding back nothing. 
This is to call no man master; to owe allegiance 

to that which is not yet born, to the seed of becoming, 

the less than a child still, the unknown, the unpredicted, 
invisibly hid, undreamed of still in the heart’s core. 


which Dorothy Norman edits an anthology of recent 
writing she deems fine, plays host to youthful talent (the 
offerings of children, adolescents, college students), pre- 
sents views on current events—here it is Federalism—and 
sets up a forum for the defenders of civil liberty. Here 
is pure literature of one kind, chosen with tolerance and 
taste, and memorials of 
talents that- we may be 
tempted to forget. This 
volume serves literature 
because the editors love 
literature. 


You shall be offered the kingdoms of earth 

spread out in fairest circumference, the countries maplike, 
painted in gold and green; the tall straight buildings, 
the network of roads and tailroads, the sinuous rivers 
that were once beautiful, that now are dark with 

factory dung, industrial excrement. 


THE AIMS AND METHODS 
of “Literary Scholarship” 
are defined and defended 
by members of the 
School of Letters at the 
University of Iowa. In 
this field, they declare 
that our scholars have 
gotten away from the 
main stem of their dis- 
cipline into a kind of 
pseudo - scientism where 
an often sterile research 
replaces devotion to the 
humanities. Their chal- 
lenge is refreshing, and 
their reports on the duties 
of literary scholarship re- 
mind us of the great serv- 
ices rendered. 

They correct and pre- 
serve the texts so an- 
thologists may present ex- 
actly what the authors 
wrote. The linguists cher- 
ish the language as a 
heritage with a great 
tradition, and find enter- 
tainment in the sudden 
vogue for semantics. They 
have been concerned with 
‘the meanings of words 
for some centuries! With- 
out the literary historians 
we would not know the 
very roots of today’s writ- 
ings, or be able to fix the 
creator into the matrix of 
his times. They are the 
critics of criticism, setting 
up canons of judgment 
that protect us from the passing whim or bias of the 
mere personal adventurer among masterpieces. The book 
rightly closes with an essay on the inspiration for imagin- 
ative writing the scholar may provide. The seminar at 
least keeps sharp the tools of the creator, and proclaims 
the glory of the art he undertakes. The academy, too, is 
a shelter where art may survive, hidden and cherished. 


To FIND A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE DETECTIVE STORY, EX- 
emplifying all the pains of the scholar, is a delight- 
ful surprise—and one not diminished by a bibliographical 
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England’s Minister of Labor speaks 
of the present and future in the 
challenging book 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
OF THE FUTURE 


By ERNEST BEVIN 


This is in many respects the most important book 
to come out of England during the war. In it 
England’s No. 2 man, and the guiding genius of 
her “all out” effort, tells not only of what is going 
on now, but what parts capital and labor will play 
in the new social order which will emerge at the 
war's conclusion. “This time,” says Mr. Bevin, 
“it must be the economic reconstruction of the 
whole foundation of society.” 


AMBASSADOR WINANT says: “This is a ringing 
message in the fight for freedom by one of the great 
men of our time ... bold, forthright, vigorous. I 
recommend this volume.” 


$2.75 at all Booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 116 E. (6th St., N.Y, 


The superb biography 
of a great liberal 
and a great American 


“Labor's defender’’—brilliant trial coun- 
sel—tireless fighter for the rights of man, 
Clarence Darrow’s struggles foreshadowed 
much of the liberalism we are so proud 
of today. Now Irving Stone, author of 
Lust for Life and Sailor on Horseback 
gives us a memorable biography, truly 
worthy of this great American. Of this 
book, R. L. Duffus says in the New York 
Times Book Review: “We can thank Mr. 
Stone for preserving Clarence Darrow for 
such immortality as print and paper can 
command. He gives us a man whose 
every fault, whose every virtue and trace 

of nobility is American.” 
570 pages. $3.00 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


CLARENCE 


DARROW 
§ FOR THE DEFENSE 


by Irving Stone 


reference to Survey Graphic, May 1929, on “Nirvana fo 
Two Dollars.” Letters and Life is surely catholic, and keep 
ahead of the times. We recommended detective story reac 
ing for social workers and thinkers then, and we recom 
mend this Life and Times of the art now—for its histor 
of the form, the rules of the game, even the chapter or 
why such stories flourish in the democracies; in them laws: 
and the legal pursuit of the criminal prepare the reader to en 
list with the CID. The Gestapo is something else. Best of all 
the book lists tales and detectives that will tempt us to new 
adventures after refreshing thrills. 

To make readers read is the service of the anthologist, his 
torian, critic, editor. Confront us with the creation, the writ 
ten-word-in-itself, and let us judge and be restored. That 1: 
the reward we can give these servants of letters. Read th 
book, the history, the anthology as misers hoarding golder 
talents, for the night outside knows neither joy nor singing 
love is migratory and passion cold with the fear of new life 


The Doctors at the Johns Hopkins 


WILLIAM HENRY WELCH AND THE HEROIC AGE OF AMER: 
ICAN MEDICINE, by Simon Flexner and James Thomas Flexner. 
Viking. 539 pp. Price $3.75. 


DOCTOR WOOD—Mopern Wizarp oF THE Lasoratory, by William Sea 
brook, Harcourt, Brace. 335 pp. Price $3.75. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. > 


No ONE WHO HAS COME WITHIN HAILING DISTANCE OF THE 
story of American medicine can have failed to hear the name 
of William Henry Welch. If, however, you asked a half 
dozen doctors or laymen the reason for his fame you might 
easily get nearly as many different answers. One might speak 
of him as a pathologist, for whom a bacillus is named. An- 
other would remember him as a leader in medical education, 
about whom, for a time, ranged a bitter controversy on the 
question whether a man could be a full time salaried profes- 
sor of clinical medicine without professional or moral deterior- 
ation (as Johns Hopkins demonstrated under Welch’s leader- 
ship) or must, as organized medicine insisted, combine teach- 
ing and private practice. Still others could speak of him 
truthfully as the “dean” of public health or mental hygiene or 
medical history or scientific medical journalism in the United 
States. And surely someone would tell of him simply as 
“Popsy,” one of the most lovable and widely loved great men 
of our time. 

Happily for Dr. Welch and ourselves, Dr. Flexner and his 
son brought to the writing of this book the ideal qualifications 
of biographers—scientific understanding of the half century 
throughout which Dr. Welch was a pioneer in medicine and 
a close and affectionate knowledge of the man himself. 
Through their eyes and the record they have drawn from a 
wealth of letters, diaries, scientific publications, and other 
documents, you see the consistent and amazingly versatile ca- 
reer of a gentle but dogged Connecticut Yankee who began 
with a predilection for Greek, developed an interest in sci- 
entific research, shared nearly every advance in medical dis- 
coveries and their application during this “heroic age,” and 
brought to medical science the humanism that had never 
failed to stir his creative imagination since his student days: 
at Yale. 

In their account of Dr. Welch’s career, the Flexners have 
provided a record of scientific and social history which will 
be invaluable for students of this subject and also of very 
great interest to the general reader. Indistinguishable from 
it, in fact almost a personification of it, is the kindly, humor- 
ous face and rotund figure of an agile little man who each | 
year looked more and more like the traditional Santa Claus. 
He was a scholar, but no pedant. He could correct proofs of 
learned articles between the innings of a ball game, rather 
than forego it. His enthusiasms included both laboratories 
and roller coasters. Despite his girth and his years, he could 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Graputc) 
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jout-walk, out-swim, and out-think his juniors even when he 
weached the age when most old men sit back and let others 
exert themselves. Despite his energies, or perhaps because of 
ithem, he had a genius for starting new developments, carry- 
ing them through the critical beginning, and then stepping 
aside to let another take his place while he forged ahead to 
something yet undone. He never married and he consistently 
and happily kept his own counsels. Possibly few men have 
ever had so many devoted friends and followers and so few in- 
timates. 

As a picture both of a period and of a man, this scholarly 
and eminently readable biography is to be prized. 


Mr. Srasroox’s sTory oF ANOTHER New ENGLANDER WHO 
brought renown to Johns Hopkins is, as its subtitle might 
indicate, written in a’ somewhat different mood. Interestingly, 
there is no indication in either book that the paths of Dr. 
Welch and Robert W. Wood, the eminent physicist, ever 
crossed when they were both members of the Johns Hopkins 
faculty. 

Like the older man, Dr. Wood drew considerable inspira- 
tion from the then better developed scientific laboratories 
of Europe and returned to this country to carry forward re- 
search which made the Europeans sit up in admiration. Many 
pages appended to the book are required to list his scien- 
tic writings on research which have brought him nearly 
every award the scientific world bestows. While Mr. Seabrook 
describes the discoveries and inventions which have led to 
many practical present-day uses, his real interest would seem 
to be in giving a picture of a Peck’s bad boy of science. 

“Doctor Wood” is an engaging portrait, given through a 
series of anecdotes, of a man who is brilliantly inventive and 
also an incorrigible practical joker. His high spirits, which 
would seem to have flagged seldom, if ever, through more 
than seventy years, have been both the delight and despair 
of his devoted family and colleagues and, on occasion, of the 
startled bystander. More than once he has turned his sci- 
entific acumen to problems which baffled the police and found 
solutions as startling as any in detective fiction. This informal 
biography, in which from time to time the author and the 
subject wrangle in footnotes, is an entertaining picture of a 
career and an individual “as American,’ in Mr. Seabrook’s 
words, “as a hickory tree.” 


Washington, D.C. Mary Ross 


A Call to Arms 


DIVIDED THEY FALL—A Prea ror Unity, by Richard B. Scandrett, 
Jr. Harper. 76 pp. Price $1, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Mr. SCANDRETT’S DISCUSSION OF THE PRESENT CRISIS AS IT AF- 

fects the United States is small in bulk but comprehensive in 

scope. In 76 pages he presents the main features of the Nazi 

policy and purposes, shows their antagonism at every point 

to the principles and ways of life upon which this nation is 


founded, exhibits the “one at a time” method that has made 


possible Hitler’s victories at home ‘and abroad, and draws 
frankly and fearlessly the inferences implicit in these things 
that should determine our policies at the present time, and the 
lines on which the post-war settlement should be built. 
Among the multitude of publications dealing with these mat- 
ters which have been issued from the press, it would be dif- 
ficult to find one more pointed or more persuasive. _ 
The argument from which this book draws its title is the 
most cogent of all, yet it is evident that it is one whose force 


sur people have not yet fully recognized. From the time that. 


Philip of Macedon crushed one after another of the Greek 
city states, history is full of examples of the fatal success of the 
Hitler method. In the last two years we have stood by and 
seen it applied to a dozen free peoples; steadily it draws 
yearer to our turn; and yet large sections of the population 
sf the United States remain unconscious of their peril. Mr. 


The story of the world’s 
most tragic blunder 


PAID 
HITLER 


By FRITZ THYSSEN 


‘ NE of the most effective indictments of 
Hitler so far published . . . It is easy 
to shake one’s head at the narrative of 

imposture and banditry which is RT ae 

the man who wrote these pages dipped his p 

into his heart’s blood . : . AS amazing, as ines 

esting and as characteristic a tale as oad ue Be 

era has produced.” —N. Y. Times Book RE c 
$2.75 


2a pining new ready 


ESCAPE FROM FREEDOM 


By ERICH FROMM 


An examination of the psychology of the super-state; 
a brilliant analysis of the “flight from responsibility” 
that produces nazism—and a warning to the democ- 
racies that we must learn the technique of living as 
free men. RUTH BENEDICT of Columbia University 
‘says: “A challenging book which . ... bluntly states 
that we can know what furthers life and what 
blocks it.” RAyMonp V. Bowers of University of 
Rochester says: “One of the most impressive analyses 
of modern culture that I have found in the 
literature.” * 305 pages, $2.50 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


HISPANIC AMERICA 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


A complete history of the cultural, economic, social 
and political development of Hispanic America from 
earliest times to the present day. L. S. Rowe, Direc- 
tor General of the Pan American Union says, ‘‘The 
publication of this work means a very real service to 
our country as it will give to students throughout 
the United States the material which they will require 
for an adequate comprehension of the history and 
culture of the countries of Latin America.” ; 
Index, bibliography, 960 pages, 100 maps, $6.50 


THE IMPACT OF WAR 


Our American Democracy Under Arms 


By PENDLETON HERRING 


This book attempts to “think through, forward and 
backward, the whole role of the military in a demo- 
cratic state.” It answers the question: Can we pre- 
serve democracy at home if we fight for it abroad? 
“His achievement is significant: for his call for a 
reorientation in national policy, based on sound 
factual analysis, is a contribution of the first impor- 
tance to the current discussion . . . One of the most 
significant analyses produced by the current emer- 
gency.’—Louts Hacker, Herald Tribune Books, 
320 pages, $2.50 


FARRAR & RINEHART, 232 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 
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WOMEN. 
IN CRIME © 


by 
FLORENCE MONAHAN 


Here is the absorbing story of an outstanding 
American woman. 


@ She spent twenty-one years as head of 
institutions for women prisoners. 


@ She knows them all, from shoplifter 
to murderess. 


@ She tells their stories, tragic, revealing, 
heartening, humorous. 


No one who is interested in the social prog- 
ress of this country can afford to miss this 
vitally significant book. 


DIA AAA AAA AAA". 


Foreword by Ex-Warden LEWIS E. LAWES 
$2.75 


MAIDA AAA AAAI AAA AAR Ay 


IVES WASHBURN, INC., 29 W. 57 ST., N.Y. C. 


SIS EURNWULLCAAN ANNI NAAAAAAAAAANALLAAAAA AAAS 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
HOW TO RAISE MONEY 


F und-Raising Programs for Social and 
Religious Agencies 


By Charles W. Gamble. An experienced campaigner 
writes a practical book to enable non-profit organiza- 
tions to make effective use of the procedures and tech- 
niques that have proved successful in the hands of 
professional money raisers. Includes sample question- 
naires, letters, forms, etc, — $3.00 


MAKE YOUR AGENCY 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


A Manual for Institutional Self-Study — 


By Arthur L. Swift, Jr. Here is the manual to enable 
any organization, big or little, to check up periodically 
on its effectiveness in keeping abreast of changing con- 
_ ditions. Let this manual help you study your or- 
ganization and use discovered facts to plan effective 
‘programs that meet real and ever-changing needs. $3.00 
’ ie a . , 
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_ abilities to continue business activities under German domina 


nificant. Among these, several emerge as most important. | 


| willin 


Scandrett’s book 1s one more attempt to rouse them before it 
is too late. 

The failure of this country to meet its international obliga- 
tions at the close of the last war, the futility of the controversy 
about war debts, the hopelessness of appeasement and a 
negotiated peace, the assumptions underlying the last Presi- 
dential campaign, the implications of such legislation as the 
repeal of the arms embargo and the Lend-Lease Act, are all 
discussed candidly and acutely. The conclusion is reached 
that the wisest policy now is a declaration of war against 
Germany, because the situation thus created would unite our 
people, speed up production, put an.end to Fifth Column ac- 
tivities, hasten the creation of an efficient army, and put us in 
a better position with regard to the British navy in the event 
of a successful invasion of Britain. 

Finally, in the Atlantic Charter, the author finds the most 
adequate expression of the spirit of the American people since 
the Gettysburg address, and with incisive logic and passionate 
earnestness he calls on his countrymen to face the issue and 
take action appropriate to a danger which it is hardly pos-- 
sible to exaggerate. 

The pressure to become immersed in the day-to-day prog- 
ress of the conflicts across the oceans is so great that we all 
tend to lose perspective. A book like Mr. Scandrett’s, review- 
ing the developments of the last quarter of a century and 
bringing into high relief its significant features, is calculated 
to perform an important service, and should clarify the think- 
ing of all but those who seem determined not to understand. 
New York WititaAm ALLAN NEILSon | 


Paris Notes by a Businessman 


FRANCE ON BERLIN TIME, by Thomas Kernan. Lippincott. 312 pp. 

Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. F: 
IT WOULD, PERHAPS, BE AN EXAGGERATION TO SAY THAT THIS 
well-titled book is a “must.” However, it may be said that — 
one book by a competent individual, who has had direct, — 
personal contact with the business aspects of the German New > 
Order is a “must” for all Americans, capitalists or workers. 
Since—if we are not careful—we shall all have to accom-— 
modate ourselves to that New Order, it is imperative to know 
something about it, so that we may decide whether, on the — 
one hand, we want to help prevent its establishment, or, on 
the other hand, just how we are going to adjust ourselves to 
it. There are now available, of course, several such books in 
addition to this by Kernan. Whether his is a little better or a_ 
little worse than the others is not important; it is a good book. - 

Several things about the author are important. He was the 
American head in Continental Europe (with headquarters in 
Paris) of the Condé Nast publications and associated enter-— 
prises. His political prejudices are on the side of what is 
sometimes called “order.” He tried to the full limit of his 


’ 


tion and control. Evidently, then, he started with no preju 
against the Nazi New Order. That is very important; it 
makes his observations and conclusions all the more s o 
First, the Germans are taking over all but th t 
business organizations—and this taking over exten th 
point of seizing control or driving out ‘ines 
alternative was finally chosen by the | 
organization, managed by an An 
ng to work u 
SE. J 


everything we can to avoid antagonizing Germany. 

Finally, in his last paragraphs, this businessman, this be- 
|liever in “order,” who tried to work under the Gerrans who 
| finds much good in the Vichy regime and in Laval, and who 
|is certainly no warmonger driven by violent prejudice against 
}Germany and things German, concludes, from his own per- 
sonal experiences, from contacts and knowledge gained work- 
jing under the Germans in Europe, that “the epitaph of 
democracy might well be business as usual.” 


Columbia University GrEorcE WoopsriDGE 


Siam’s Spectacular History 


ga eee eclaee ona Macmillan. 865 pp. 
UNTIL NOW, IF ONE WANTED TO FIND OUT SOMETHING 
about Siam one had to go there; up to date material was 
not available. Miss Thompson (already well known as the 
author of “French Indo-China”) has filled this gap. Her 
book is a highly readable, superbly organized study of a 
country in evolution. It has not been until very recently that 
the forgotten Buddhist kingdom in southeastern Asia made 
front-page news. We wanted to know more about Thailand- 
Siam and its people, and an account merely of its present 
condition would have left most of our questions unanswered. 
So Miss Thompson resolved to give us Siam from soup to 
nuts. After examining the country’s geography and ethnology, 
she presents Siam’s current problems in perspective, set 
against an often spectacular historic background. In its chap- 
ters on labor and social conditions (there are some excellent 
passages on village life), the book breaks virgin territory. 

Miss Thompson does well not to commit herself to prophe- 
cies. The future does not seem to hold much hope for Siam: 
it lies in the path of Japan’s much heralded southward ad- 
vance and there is no telling whether it will still be on the 
map a year hence. But the country and the people will always 
be there, and information about them will always be at a 
premium. Miss Thompson’s book, theretore, is a classic—it 
will remain indispensable no matter what happens to Siam’s 
frontiers which, she tells us, have always been fluid. 

This book is issued under the auspicies of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. The publishers are to be congratulated on 
its print and appearance. , 


New York 


Ernest O. Hauser 


Foreign Correspondence 


4 eee ROAD TO FREEDOM, by Leland Stowe. Knopf. 432 pp. 
rice $3. 


PATTERN OF CONQUEST, by Joseph C. Harsch. Doubleday, Doran. 
309 pp. Price $2.50. 


~ Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


WHILE NO ONE CAN BE EXPECTED TO KEEP UP WITH ALL THE 
books being written by war correspondents these days, here 
are two that should be read by everyone who is concerned 
about our nation’s role in the present world crisis. The two 
combine to make a complete picture. Where Mr. Stowe of 
the Chicago Daily News is interested in his own reactions, 
Mr. Harsch of The Christian Science Monitor is impersonally 
informative. Mr. Harsch leads a disciplined army of facts, 
while Mr. Stowe gallops all over Europe in a series of brilliant 
literary cavalry charges. But they have the same objective. 

Mr. Harsch and Mr. Stowe are in full agreement that Ger- 
many can be beaten; that it will be beaten if we go all-out, 
and when Anglo-American air supremacy is attained; and 
that there probably will be no single Waterloo for the Nazi 
Napoleon, but a series of scattered offensives, minor invasions, 
jabs here and jabs there, accompanied by a rising of the con- 
quered peoples, and ending in swift and sudden collapse at 
the center. 

Stowe, disillusioned after “Non-Intervention” and Munich, 
went to London in September 1939, feeling that it was up to 
the appeasers to get out of their own mess, and that it was 


Hr HARPER BOOKS 


DIVIDED THEY FALL 
#ePlea for Unity 


By Richard B. Scandrett, Jr. 


President of The Survey Associates 


A stinging, forceful argument in favor of America’s immediate 
entrance into the war, by a prominent Republican whose all-out 
support of the Roosevelt position and whose complete repudia- 
tion of the stand of the isolationists, headed by his cousin-in- 
law, Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., make this book one of special 
interest and importance for everyone seeking clear direction in 
our current dilemma- $1.00 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Fifth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society 
Edited by Theodore Brameld, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Educational Philosophy, 
University of Minnesota 


In twelve chapters, outstanding authorities on the development 
of workers’ education in this country offer a definitive, con- 
temporary picture of the theory, problems and successes of this 
new type of democratic education, as exemplifying much of the 
educational philosophy of John Dewey, in whose honor this 
series of books is published, $2.50 


DEMOCRACY IS DIFFERENT 


Democracy Over Against Communism, Fascism and 
Nazism 


By Carl F. Wittke and Others 


Nine prominent authorities, each writing out of first hand ex- 
perience, here present accurate, revealing and impartial answers 
to these questions on which there is wide public confusion: 
How have the three dictatorships evolved? What are their out- 
standing characteristics, shorteomings? How are they different 
from one another? What is their present status? How does de- 
moeracy stack up against them? Recommended as a primer for 
everyone who would understand the political philosophy un- 
derlying’ the “isms” as well as how the differences between them 
suggest ways and means of defending and advancing democracy. 


MY LIFE IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


By Clarence J. Hicks 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc. 


How the helpful and valuable work of industrial relations got 
under way in our corporate life is here deseribed through the 
personal experiences of the man who, starting with the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, was instrumeatal in developing | 
this work at Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and later at the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. This volume is at once 
the fascinating story of a pioneer’s fifty eventful years and a 
challenge to the wider use of tested industrial relations policies 
in the solution of today’s mounting problems in this field. $2.50 


MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST 


By Melville J. Herskovits, Ph.D. 


Professor of Anthropolgy, Northwestern University 


Overwhelming evidence growing out of extensive anthropological 
field studies and other scientifie analyses is here presented to 
refute widely accepted beliefs concerning Negro inferiority, a 
myth which the author contends is due chiefly to failure to ap- 
preciate the past of Negro civilizations in its true light. The 
author has had the unusual advantage of first hand study of 
native Negro life, and he uses this knowledge in a novel and 
realistic way in analyzing their cultural heritage. This volume, 
the first of a series sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, is 
under the editorship of Dr, Gunner Myrdal. $4.00 


Order these books at your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Russia has re-entered the world. See 


ussia Today 


a special section coming in 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Russia’s Military Strength 
by Max Werner 


Its Administrative System 


by John Scott 


Civil and Religious Liberty 
by Roger Baldwin 


The Temper of the People 
by Maurice Hindus 


Russian Literature 


by Avrahm Ya rmolinsky 


Russian Science 


by Dr. Rolf Singer 
Russian Law 


by John Hazard 


After the Five Year Plans 
by A. Jugow 


Answers to the questions you are asking, 
by the men best qualified to give an ob- 
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no affair of America’s. But what he saw and heard in Norway 
and Rumania and Greece was enough to swing him clear 
around the circle. He kept finding lessons for Americans. 
Traitors and plotters played their part in Norway’s downfall, 
but behind it all was a people blinded to danger by their own 
pacifism and trust in “geographic immunity.” But a few 
weeks later, at the other end of Europe, a young Serb was 
saying: “Tomorrow we shall gladly die for having lived 
yesterday.” And a Greek statesman was saying: “After all, 
for us, death is only an episode.” ; 

In country after country Stowe looked upon the menace of 
Hitlerism, and came to appreciate its power, its savagery, its 
subtle techniques. Then he came back to the United States to 
see in the “complacent normalcy of ordinary living” here 
“something which borders almost on the obscene.” There are 
still Americans who do not see with Mr. Stowe that “the 
continued existence of Hitler’s Brown Bolshevism leaves us 
no alternative but to fight or surrender.” Incidentally, if there 
are any left who take Charles A. Lindbergh seriously as an 
authority on either foreign policy or military aviation, they 
should read the chapter in which Mr. Stowe coldly and 
mercilessly takes Mr. Lindbergh apart. : 

Less exciting, but more informing than Mr, Stowe’s, Mr. 
Harsch’s book—based on the author’s press correspondent ex- 
perience in Berlin—tells us things we have been wanting to 
know about Hitler’s wartime Germany. We learn how the 
German people are fed, clothed, and housed; how they feel 
and think; how they react to victories abroad and bombings 
at home. There is explanation of the relations existing among 
the army, the Nazi party (and its leaders), labor, and the 
German masses and classes. We are shown why “Germans. 
are hated by their neighbors today as no people of Europe 
has been hated in modern times”; and how by its policy of 
“plunder, brutality, and stupidity” Germany has succeeded in 
destroying its own historic opportunity to build a new 
European order. 

Nazism can be defeated, concludes Mr. Harsch, if the 
American people have the will to win. But he reminds us 
that even if defeated, it will leave its mark on the world; not 
alone in the trail of ruin left behind, but in the fact that 
“Nazism has established standards of social responsibility to 
the underprivileged which are an inevitable part of any 
political and social system of the future, whether it be demo- 
cratic, dictatorial, socialistic, or monarchical.” 


New York B. P. Apams 


The Anglo-American Destiny 


THE ATLANTIC SYSTEM—Tue Srory or ANGLO-AMERICAN CONTROL | 
OF THE Seas, by Forrest Davis. Reynal & Hitchcock. 363. pp. Price $3, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

UsING A TITLE TAKEN FROM A PHRASE OF Henry Apams, Mr. 

Davis, with penetrating discernment and a glowing style, 

records chronologically, in “The Atlantic System,” much of 

the hitherto unwritten history of American-British relations 
from 1890 to date. In this very significant and timely volume, 
he illuminates disciplined research with the arresting lucidity 
of an experienced journalist in presenting a half century of 
our history in terms of “strategy, sea power, and diplomacy.” 
The negotiations at Algeciras, the events leading up to and > 
determinative in the Venezuelan incident, the prophetic 
analysis and comprehension of Admiral Mahan, are dissected 
and oriented with a zest that is as clear as it is captivating. 

The result is a convincing and carefully documented account 

of the development of an embryonic sense of Anglo-American — 

interdependence at the end of the nineteenth century into a_ 

deep conviction in the leading statesmen of the two nations — 

that the oceans inseparably unite the respective destinies of 

Britain and the United States. 

_ He neither magnifies the good nor glosses over the bad 

in American or British policy; the clear vision and activity 

of Theodore Roosevelt in hewing to the line in aca 
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ae development of our sea power; the failure of Woodrow 
Vilson to comprehend “the Atlantic System” before during 

r at the conclusion of World War I; and the regal. of au 
avy by Herbert Hoover. The obtuseness of Neville Cham- 
erlain prior to the outbreak of the present war, and the 
esulting bating which he received from Americans, is set 
prth in reviewing the more recent attitude of Britain. 
Generally speaking,” says Davis, “it was the middle class, 
jusiness type Tory, thinking first in terms of profit and trade 
idvantage, that let the British Empire down.” 

But the author maintains a consistent emphasis on facts 
ather than on motives. Throughout, there is a complete 
‘wareness of the growth and effect of nationalism as dis- 
inguished from isolation. It is patently a must book for 
myone who wants to understand the underlying military 
nd strategic issues which confront the United States in the 
urrent world war. 

Jornwall, N.Y. Ricuarp B. SCANDRETT, JR. 


Which Way Western Civilization? 


(HE CRISIS OF OUR_AGE: Tue Sociat anv Cutturat OuTLookK— 
by Pitirim A. Sorokin. Dutton. 338 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

>ROFESSOR SOROKIN, WHO HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOURTH 

olume of his “Social and Cultural Dynamics,” has presented 

o the public his Lowell lectures on the “Twilight of Sensate 

Julture” which contained in popular form the essential 
hought of his larger scholarly work. They are now pub- 

ished under the title “The Crisis of Our Age” and are in- 
ended as a challenge to the wave of pessimism which is to- 

day frequently heard about the decline of Western civiliza- 
ion. 

The author, who was born in Russia and who has had an 
xtremely interesting career as a Russian revolutionary, be- 
ieves that the present crisis is neither an ordinary crisis nor 
he death agony of Western civilization. It is a crisis which 
smbraces all aspects and expressions of social and intellectual 
ife, the essence of which is not so much in our economic 
order or in our political institutions, but in. our concept of 
ruth, in our ethics and law, and expresses itself in philosophy 
ind in fine arts. ; 

The civilization of the last centuries, which Professor 
Sorokin calls a “sensate culture,’ has led, according to him, 
o man’s glorification and degradation, to a chaotic syncretism 
ind to the culture of quantitative colossalism. The creative 
faculties of our civilization have declined. Against all isola- 
ionist tendencies, Professor Sorokin points out that the social 
ind cultural trends in Europe and America are similar and 
yut the same problems before the two continents. To this 
nalysis of our present civilization the first three hundred 
sages of the book are devoted. The last thirty pages discuss 
he possibility of a way out. 

The present crisis demands a complete change of con- 
emporary mentality and a fundamental transformation of 
yur system of values. Professor Sorokin concludes his read- 
ble treatise with an eloquent appeal to our generation to 
espond to the challenge by realizing “man’s divine creative 
nission on earth.” 
smith College Hans Koun 


Unconquerable Russia 
IITLER CANNOT CONQUER RUSSIA, by Maurice Hindus. Doubleday, 
Doran. 299 pages. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

[HE CONFUSION CAUSED IN THE MINDS OF LIBERALS BY HitLEr’s 
nvasion of Russia was almost as intense as the one provoked 
y the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact. The present situation, how- 
ver, has cleared up many vague points and has exploded 
\umerous speculations, in retrospect. Mr. Hindus was, admit- 
edly, one of those liberals who tore their hair in despair over 
he drastic methods of the Soviet authorities, the purges and 
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executions, the ruthlessness in enforcing collectivization, the 
“betrayal of the revolution,” the pact with Germany, the 
Baltic policy, and the war with Finland. -_ 

Mr. Hindus is frank enough to admit his misjudgment of 
Soviet policies in recent years. He is too familiar with Rus- 
slan conditions not to realize, however late, the justification 
of all those “shocking” measures by the one dominant 
thought: the preparation for war with Germany, regarded as 
imminent since 1933. Graphically and with convincing elo- 
quence Mr. Hindus shows the wisdom of the dictatorial 
policies in the light of present-day events. Even such an 
episodic item as the cancellation of the freedom of abortions 
a few years ago becomes now understandable as a war 
measure. Mr. Hindus surveys the changes wrought in the last 
two decades among the national minorities, the women, the 
intelligentsia, the Cossacks, the peasants, the workers, and 
concludes that these changes have resulted in a loyal, con- 
solidated nation, which is well nigh invincible. 

The facts and figures marshaled by Mr. Hindus prove the 
correctness of the title of his book. Aside from the multiple 
centers of natural resource~ developed in late years,east of the 
Urals, which may replace to a certain extent the loss of 
the Ukraine, the main guarantee of Hitler’s defeat lies in 
the morale of the Soviet citizens, the unconquerable spirit of 
the new men, women, and children that have emerged in the 
Soviet Union. 
Umiwversity of California 


The Dream of a Native Son 


TWO-WAY PASSAGE, by Louis Adamic. Harper. 327 pp. Price $2.50, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


ALEXANDER KAUN 


Ir Is ALMOsT A SIN TO REVIEW Lous Apamic’s Booxs. A RE- 
viewer is compelled to drag into the light the main thesis 
which the author has hidden as artfully as he could by devices 
that are sometimes fine, sometimes terrible, like the long de- 
bate in phony dialect between Uncle Sam and John Bull. 
Adamic is an artist when he chooses to be one. In this book 
his object is not art but political persuasion. 

Our American population includes such large blocks of 
every European nation that we may almost consider ourselves 
a working league of nations. On this side of the water we get 
on fairly well together; over there our kinsfolk are always 
murdering each other in a big way or making preparations 
for bigger murder. We cannot possibly say that Europe’s wars 
are none of our business. They create tensions and hostilities 
among us. 

To this point we will all agree with Louis Adamic. I think 
he overestimates the potency of the “Old Country complex.” 
Tt is admittedly strong in intellectuals like Adamic himself, 
but the great majority of our immigrants were not intel- 
lectuals. We literati are forever exaggerating the feelings of 
the non-literati, who make up nearly the whole of “our 
people.” 

Our nation will not perish from the tensions among our 
various national stocks resulting from European wars. Un- 
doubtedly, however, these tensions are injurious. Getting rid 
of them would be one reason for abolishing war, if that can 
be done. It is not the most important reason. 

But Louis Adamic has his own Purpose in exaggerating 
the importance of these tensions. He needs them for the de. 
velopment of his project. When the war is over let America 
accept a sort of receivership of Europe. Let us send a pro- 
visional government of German Americans to straighten out 
Germany; a provisional government of Serbian Americans to 
look after Serbia, and so on. We would send an army of 
German Americans to back up our provisional German gov- 
ernment and an army of Serbian Americans to Serhja. 
Europe will be hungry, and we will have mountains of food: 
one reason why Europe might find the plan acceptable. But 
Louis Adamic invests most of his hopes in the sheer reason- 
ableness of the plan. He regards it as not inconceivable that 


with such a plan proclaimed by England and America th 
war would break down. ae 

The plan is so audacious that one is half inclined just _ 
let it stand for what it is, a brilliant literary invention. Bi 
that would not be fair to the author, who regards it as 
serious and practicable plan. 

Many an author jolts his mind off the track by bumpin 
into a dangerous word. Louis Adamic’s dangerous rock of 
word is “escape.” We Americans are all escapists, or sons « 
escapists. We escaped from Europe. 

What is wrong with the idea of escape? First the assum] 
tion that whenever a man goes from one country to anothe 
from one state to another, in order to better his position, he : 
“escaping,” as if we were all by nature or law chained t 
the spot where we were born and the status in which w 
found ourselves. Second, that we “escaped” children still be 
long somehow to the country we or our ancestors came from 
and should acknowledge a special duty to take our passag 
back, in order to help that country. 

As a Danish American, with only ninety years of famil 
history in this country, I naturally grieve to see my ancestra 
home under the German heel. But I grieve more for Belgium 
where the heel rests more crushingly, and France, whos 
bright light of civilization is flickering dangerously, an 
Greece, the intellectual and artistic motherland of us all. 

If an American were to be set up as Gauleiter for Den 
mark it should not be Alvin Johnson, nor even Big Bil 
Knudsen. Those crafty people, the Danish Danes, would take 
us for a ride. Generally speaking, in any European country 
the most gullible American is the returned native, or de 
scendant of a native. 

Not only that, he is the most reactionary. In the dim lighi 
of a foreign language group the mind does not thrive. Cul 
off from the main current of a nation’s thought, such < 
colonial insert mills away at issues the motherland has forgot 
ten. Look at the Pennsylvania Dutch, the Louisiana French. 
More than a century out of date. 

This is, to be sure, a challenge to Adamic’s bright dream of 
perpetuated alien groups contributing continuously to our 
civilization, assuming peculiar international responsibilities. 
Alas, bright dreams do not come true, in this brutal age. 
New School for Social Research ALvin JoHNsoN 


The World—Before and After Pulitzer 


JOSEPH PULITZER AND HIS WORLD, by James Wyman Barrett, 

Vanguard. 449 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
JosepH PULITZER HAS BEEN DEAD FOR THIRTY YEARS—SINCE 
October 29, 1911. The World, whose regeneration was the 
great achievement of his tortured life, has been dead for ten 
years—since February 27, 1931. There is anniversary sig- 
nificance, so, in the publication during this first year of still 
another decade of James W. Barrett’s “Joseph Pulitzer and 
His World.” 

The lives of Joseph Pulitzer and The World richly deserve 
to be written. They were dominating personalities in an era 
when no other social institution, perhaps, was so affected by 
change as the newspaper. Together they were pioneers in 
fixing purposes and developing processes that now are taken 
for granted. Together they are entitled to share responsibility 
for the immense and continuing influences that sprang from 
radically altered conceptions of a newspaper’s duties and 
limitations. A perspective consideration of the parts of Joseph 
Pulitzer and The World in all this would be a major con- 
tribution to the history of their times, and of ours. 

It has not been done. For all the years that have passed, 
Mr. Barrett has not done it. The personality of the man re- 
mains shadowed. The personality of the paper is only dimly 
shown. What these two did is set down in almost diary de- 
tail. A great deal is told in entertaining anecdote of how th 
did it. But all these things were in John L. Heaton’s “Thi 
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Story of a Page,” in 1913. They were in Don C. Seitz 
“Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and Letters,” in 1924. Why the 
were done has not been searched out, nor have their perme 
nent consequences been weighed and measured. 

The hurt of the passing of The World has been mor 
widely and more genuinely felt, and for a longer time, 
think, than that which ever marked the death of anothe 
newspaper. It still is felt, and more by those who read it thai 
by those who made it, real as the tragedy was for them. ‘Thi 
was not Joseph Pulitzer’s doing. With his death only th 
editorial pattern he had laid down survived. Frank I. Cobk 
who had been nearer to him than. his own sons, attained hi 
greatest stature after 1911. 

The news pattern took on a wholly different aspect 
Pulitzer, indeed, had only a secondary interest in news, afte 


the calculated departures from convention of his first year 

' | in New York had served their purpose of stimulating circula 
tion, then advertising, and then profits. As a newspaper Th. 
World's golden days were in the Twenties when, havin; 


raised Herbert Bayard Swope from the ranks, Ralph Pulitze 


disproved his father’s favorite lament that “every reporter i 
a hope, and every editor a disappointment.” The World wa: 
made over into a newspaper of selection, not one merely o} 
record. It was brilliantly written, understandingly, sym 


The man who astounded 

| the world by rejuvenating 

old men and restoring 

| intelligence to idiots . . . 
presents a brilliant analysis 

Ii of thinking itself 


pathetically, and with a grateful freedom from “fine writing.’ 
Its highest tribute was paid when it became a newspaper. 
Y man’s newspaper in a degree that never was true of The Sun 

Reporters and editors alike had wished that they might be 

DR. SERGE VORONOFF free to write as Dana’s young men did; their new aspiratior 


was to be able to write as, day in and day out, men wrote fot 


The World. 
How do great discoveries originate in the mind? I wish sincerely that Mr. Barrett had made more of « 
Can they beprompted” into existence? What ac- critique and less of a catalogue of his book. He could have 
counts for flashes of genius in done it. He is a competent and experienced practitioner of 


journalism. For ten of the paper’s last fifteen years he was its 
city editor. During the gallant, forlorn fight of its employes 
against the trustees’ determination to shake off the dead hand 
of their father he revealed a passionate and crusading de- 
votion to The World that had been, and could have con- 
tinued to be. He could have assayed The World, and written 
as swift-paced a narrative as he does in this book. 
I wish sincerely that he had. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. W. P. Beazer 


the idiotic intellect? Is thought 
itself material? How does the 
creative process operate in 
genius and cretin...in writers, 
scientists, artists and philoso- 
phers? W hat is the influence of 
stimulants in cerebral activity? 
In popular terms and with a 
wealth of anecdotal back- 


y are... things 
Rit we have not 
known...the thoughts 
and experiences ca a 
great scientist W a2 
has courageous y 
ventured into vee 
known fields of li # 
With the help o 
such books new 
bibles of humanity 
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How EAGERLY WE WOULD FALL UPON THE BOOK IF SOME ONE 
= ALLIANCE BOOK CORP. - NEW YORK = should discover and publish the autobiography of a writer 
of the seventeenth century, set down with transparent truth- 
fulness, showing as a clear pool shows, all that is in it, and 
also—again like a clear pool—reflecting mirror-like, every 
detail of its setting. The nineteenth century life and world 
and great lady portrayed in Margaret Deland’s “Golden 
Yesterdays” is almost as unknown to present-day readers as 
if these memoirs had been written about and by an author 
born in the 1650’s instead of the 1850’s. The book is an 
historic document of importance, a gold mine of authentic, 
firsthand “source material” for research specialists, particularly 
if, as looks likely, such students of the future focus thei 
microscopes more upon the psychology of past eras than o 
economic and political life. The scruples and prejudices an 
aspirations and ‘faiths, theological and social, which sur- 
rounded the growing-up girl, will seem as extraordinary to 
younger readers of 1941 as—let us say at a venture—the rigid, 
stately decorums of the sixteenth century Spanish Court. 
is to be hoped that such younger readers will take due noti 
of the fact that they in no way impeded the developme 
into richly fulfilled maturity of the lovely, vital, gifted wo 
who is the subject of this book. They were like gra 
ention Survey GRaPHIc) Ce ee i 
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In this book, of course, as in any record of the years be- 
ween the 1850’s and the 1940’s, are sketches and vignettes of 
he notabilities of the times—Taft, Kipling, William James 
iverett Hale, a presentation at court to Princess Alexandra 
with her hair frizzed low on her forehead. It has grave pas- 
sages of meditation on religious beliefs, shifting and changing 
mto new things before her very eyes although she was not 
mroubled by the change. And it has one full length portrait, 
Ithat of Phillips Brooks, adored by his contemporaries, who 
inow casts as little of a shadow as any forgotten ghost. 

But mostly this volume which will be called and really 
is, an autobiography, is for the most part the story of a 
ihappy marriage. The young lady of the 1870’s brought up 
im the strictest Victorian traditions which have been por- 
trayed to us a thousand times as moral prison bars, not only 
had: then, as all her life, a lively and sparkling sense of 
humor, but when she fell in love it was heartily, with the 
rushing energy of sap rising in the spring. She enjoyed 
young love with every fiber of her personality; and for 
thirty-five years she kept on enjoying marriage as whole- 
heartedly as she had delighted in young love. 

Arlington, Vt. Dorotuy CANFIELD 


Menckenese 


NEWSPAPER DAYS, by H. L. Mencken. Knopf. 313 pp. Price $3, post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Now Henry L. Mencken oF BaAtTiMore HAS GATHERED TO- 
gether his newspaper reminisences and Alfred A. Knopf has 
published them in a book called “Newspaper Days” to go 
with the previous Mencken memories of his Baltimore youth 
called “Happy Days.” He is a loyal person, this Baltimore 
Mencken. He never has strayed far from his own, his native 
city. Even when he was at the peak of his editorial activities, 
editing the lamented Smart Set with George Jean Nathan, he 
still was, from choice, a Baltimore commuter and newspaper 
writer. 

In this new volume he recalls his days on the old Baltimore 
Herald—Afirst as a cub reporter (in 1899), then as an accepted 
reporter who was to become a city editor and finally a man- 
aging editor. All this, too, before he was twenty-five and 
while he still was parting his hair in the middle. There was, 
as I recall the period, a prejudice against middle hair parters 
in those newspaper days, but that may have been only among 
my own particular set, which wasn’t too choice. 

Being a good reporter—one of the best, you'll agree, after 
reading his thrilling chapter on the Baltimore fire of 1904— 
the Mencken is not one to spoil a good story by too rigid an 
adherence to the facts involved. And yet if you were to try to 
prove him inaccurate, or even to catch him becoming decora- 
tively fantastic with his choice of words or fancies, you would 
likely find yourself definitely beaten. 

As a reporter H. L. recalls himself as “young, goatish and 
full of innocent delight in the world.” “My adventures in 
that character, save maybe in one or two details,” he writes, 
“were hardly extraordinary; on the contrary they seem to me 
now, looking back upon them nostalgically, to have been 
marked by an excess of normalcy.” 

And so they were, as autobiographical adventures go. But 
to readers of today, nearly forty years after, and particularly 
to young reporter readers, they will seem to have been very 
colorful adventures indeed, highlighted with priceless personal 
anecdotes and with such detailed and intimate observation as 
to bring the times and the characters that gave them life 
vividly into focus. 

The Mencken adventures have the ring of reality, softened 
by the haze that gathers normally with memories of an inter- 
esting past. The mellowing processes of time have attacked 
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* * * 


What is the role of 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
in defense? 


O WE as social workers and 

as teachers and writers on 
consumer problems have a spe- 
cial task to perform in this na- 
tional emergency? 

We believe that consumer edu- 
cation today has a great oppor- 
tunity to serve the family and 
the nation. Already defense 
measures have begun to affect 
the finances of almost every 
family. 


tutes will be used. Consumers 
will need to know how the sub- 
stitution affects durability and 
performance. 

Many new synthetics will ap- 
pear, replacing materials needed 
in defense industries. Factual 
discussion of these will encour- 
age their use. 


New Objective—Our viewpoint 
on buymanship is now changing 
from the purely selfish objective 
of getting the most for our 
money to consideration of the 
effect of our purchases on the 
whole social economy. We should 
curb the rush to buy. The hys- 
teria of hoarding will only bring 
an added hardship to those least 
able to bear it—the families with 
the lowest incomes. 


Money Management—Some fam- 
ilies must now economize on nor- 
mal purchases in order to meet 
heavier taxes, higher prices, and 
increased contributions to relief 
work. In contrast, other families 
now enjoy greater incomes than 
they have had in years. Their 
problem is to make good use of 
the new plenty. To families in 
both groups we should point out 
the wisdom of planned spending. 


Consumer Library—In today’s pro- 
gram of consumer education 
Household’s Money Manage- 
ment and Better Buymanship 
booklets can be very helpful. 
They are especially useful in the 
present emergency because the 
material is kept up to date. 

If you are not familiar with 
these booklets, send the coupon 
below for a copy of ‘Consumer 
Education Program’’ which de- 
scribes Household’s library of 
booklets, films and exhibits. 


Better Buymanship— As_ defense 
requirements bring about the 
development of new materials, 
families will need more help in 
buymanship. Consumers will 
want to be told about these new 
products not so that they can 
refuse them but so that they can 
know what they are getting, and 
compare prices intelligently. 

In some cases cheaper substi- 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
i kay. Cotas alco ee 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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with particular force the aggressive young philosopher who 
had his own ideas as to what should be done, not only with 
American journalism, and journalists, but American letters as 
well. The Mencken of the 1900’s has mellowed preceptibly, 
but with more becoming grace than most of his contempo- 
raries. And his is definitely the gift of producing good read- 
ing, whatever and whomever he chooses as a subject. 

Some of the chapters of “Newspaper Days” have already 
been published in the New Yorker Magazine. It is good to 
have the story of the adventurous young lady from Red Lion, 
Pa., and the hilariously exaggerated reports of those tubby 
giants who took part in the beer-drinking tournaments of 
the Stevedores Club (dedicated to the unloading of schoon- 
ers), close at hand and attractively bound. The chapter de- 
voted to certain picturesque scions of the bogus Nobility 
may or may not have been printed before, but it is not to 
be overlooked. Nor that marvelous report of the fire that 
gutted Baltimore and sent the Mencken scurrying between 
Washington and Philadelphia to produce a newspaper that 
was sent by special train to what must have been its astonished 
Baltimore readers every day. 

Henry Mencken has lived excitingly, if not dangerously, 
and he has loved the adventure of living. “Newspaper Days” 
adds an interesting confirmation to the Mencken record. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. Burns MantTie 


Men of Medicine 


DOCTORS ANONYMOUS, Tue Srorvy oF Laporatory Mepicinr, by 
ae McKee German, M.D. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 300 pp. Price 
Peay, 


DOCTORS DON’T BELIEVE IT—WHY SHOULD YOU? Facts anp 
FALLACIES aBouT HEALTH wiTH PRACTICAL GUIDANCE FOR THE LAYMAN, 
by August A. Thomen, M.D. Simon & Schuster. 384 pp. Price $2.50. 


ga eke DOCTOR, by Fannie Cook. Dodd, Mead. 268 pp. Price 
2.50. 


IT IS YOUR LIFE—KeErp HrattHy—Stay Younc—Live Lone, by M. 
R. Rosenberg, M.D. Scholastic Book Press. 450 pp. Price $2.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE PATHOLOGIST emerges from anonymity and takes rightful 
piace with community doctors, city surgeons, and suburban 
Dr. Kildares who live for, with, and by their fellow citizens. 
The pathologist usually works behind the closed doors of a 
laboratory as a liaison worker between the medical man and 
the disease, rather than living a direct relationship with the 
patient, hence his usual anonymity. 

Dr. German, in pleasing style, indicates the diverse nature 
of service given by students of this specialty who are striving 
perpetually to learn the nature, habits, and effects of the 
enemies of man that can cause suffering or death. He offers 
the layman a blueprint of a significant part of modern medi- 
cine and reveals the use of teamwork in medicine. He also 
indicates the value of blood and tissue examination, the cul- 
ture and recognition of germs, of careful autopsies for the 
protection of future generations of man. 

The basic contributions of the pathologist are manifest, 
znd even the generous use of technical terms does not hamper 
the narrative. The human values are ever in the forefront. 
The broad implications of socialized medicine abound in his 
forceful rational pleading for a sounder and a wider applica- 
tion of laboratory medicine as an integral phase of the care 
of the ill. This includes diagnosis and also treatment of all 
diseases, but it likewise is linked with their prevention. For 


much of current knowledge of disease processes and their. 


causes, society owes no mean measure of thanks to the 
Pathologists, whose field of service is no longer anonymous. 
To be sure; there are many things doctors don’t believe 
that a layman might accept as, for example, the place of the 
doctor in socialized medicine. This, however, is not con- 
sidered by Dr. Thomen, in his useful puncturing of foolish 
bubbles. He removes many cobwebs and shows the rem- 
nants of superstition and fallacious traditional thinking in lay 
thought concerning medicine and health. In addition to this 
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negative phase he offers positive, sound, practical advice 

He does not appear as a protagonist for any specific theory 
of psychology, hygiene or therapy. He reveals his rationa 
approach by giving definite answers to more than 254 
tions grouped around a series of ten broad elements. If hi: 
views were more widespread, wholesome family economies 
could be effected and a large variety of consumers’ joys would 
pass into oblivion. Families, following his advice, would em- 
ploy more sensible methods of diet and caring for the teeth. 
More important, they would have a better understanding of 
the nature and treatment of our major diseases. 

Truth makes people free, particularly after fallacies have 
held them in bondage, but some people don’t want truth as 
they believe they are happier enslaved. Even for such, Dr. 
Thomen has an appeal that might lead to guidance. 

A Missouri novelist, the wife of one and the mother of 
another physician, writes from the fullness of her knowledge 
of the general difficulties of life and a sympathetic grasp of 
the tribulations of the social groups living in southeastern 
Missouri. It is this section which, from its shape, is known as 
the Boot Heel. gl 

Deftly she has woven a realistic tale of Mississippi floods, 
the hazards, destruction, and the consequent effects upon in- 
habitants of the endangered areas. Through it runs the divert- 
ing life story of Dr. Joel Gregory and his gentle devoted wife. 
It is an exposition of kindliness in service to troubled. souls, 
of sympathy, generous in action and against greed, poverty 
and intolerance. The rest of the story is a skeletal fiction that 
carries the essential truth as set forth by the author which re- 
flects her interests as co-chairman of the St. Louis Committee 
for Rehabilitation of the Sharecroppers. 

Unfortunately, “It Is Your Life,” written for laymen, con- 
tains medical prescriptions which assume that the reader has 
capability for diagnosis. This is unwarranted and unsafe. The 
interested layman may gain something from reading it, but 
the professionally trained person is likely to be disturbed by 
the all too numerous incorrect spellings. These are not limited 
to technical terms but are even found in several plates pre- 
pared to enlighten the layman. Its virtue lies in its simplicity, 
but even this is something which can be overdone. A shorter 
book with more exactness might have made life appear more 
worthy of efforts at its prolongation. 


New York Tra S. Wirz, M.D. 


A Novelist on the Bench 


BACKBONE OF THE HERRING, 


by Curtis Bok. Knopf. 302 pp. Price 
$3, postpaid by Survey Associates, 


Inc. 
Ts Is THE STORY OF THE ADVENTURES OF A SENSITIVE, WARM- 
hearted, engagingly frank and whimsical judge to whom Mr. 
Bok gives the name Ulen. “There are” says the author, “bits 
of me in him and bits of a group of people that I have known 
and loved for their odd and gentle ways.” Much of the nar- 
tative is evidently autobiographical and based upon the notes 
and case histories, gathered in the author’s own judicial ex- 
perience. Judge Ulen (and no doubt Judge Bok) has a sensi- 
tive yearning to observe the moving of the wheels in in- 
dividual humans, the kind of sensitivity that sows understand- 
ing and reaps confidences, 

The style and thinking are a fascinating admixture of 
Lewis Carroll, Peter Pan, Ik Marvel, and Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The judge, having in mind a chapter from 
Isaiah, constantly strives to discharge his judicial function 
“with righteousness and equity.” Interest in people and “the 
things that impel them,” “the wisdom of waiting and re- 
maining open,” and an inherent aversion to rigidity, invites 
the confidence of Artema, whose story furnishes the thread 
of continuity, with Judge Ulen himself, to hold the book to- 
gether. Artema’s story is 
gamut of pathos and drama, involving the adoption and sub- 
sequent voluntary separation from a foundling, the regenera- 
tion of a dipsomaniac and a happy conclusion, interspersed 
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intensely gripping and runs the 


. 


with revelations of the expertness of the judge as an amateur 
jediatrician. 

Significant to current industrial disputes is the novel | 
method with which the highly unorthodox judge, personally 
and alone, visits a closed factory and successfully persuades 
ithe participants in a sit-down strike to vacate their seats peace- 
ifully. Reminiscent of the “Beggar on Horseback” are the 
antics of Ulen’s paleontologist friend, Henry Lassiter, who 
ybelieves that “no amount of imagination is equal to experi- 
sence’ and displays an unbridled bent for living a day back- 
ward, including driving an automobile home in reverse. 

With a mind and heart fixed steadily on “doing good” 
jand with less awe than is usual in the legal profession for 
jwhat he dubs the “incongruous person called the reasonable 
sman,  Ulen is at times impeded in his course of action by the 
‘lurking specter of an Appellate Court. In an estate case, for 
instance, he learns that survivorship cannot “be proved by 
logic, but only by observed and proven fact.” Many lawyers 
will no doubt regard Judge Ulen’s qualities as more appro- 
|priate to a domestic relation’s or orphan’s court than to a 
court whose attributes are usually more formal. 

It is a swell book and there are no dull moments. Most 
laymen will hope that they may meet Judge Ulen when they 
run athwart the law. The title of the book is taken from an 
old saying current in the Isle of Man, but you will have to = 


read the book itself to comprehend its import. Saati alae 
Cornwall, N. Y. Ricuarp B. Scanprett, JR. | 
Our Dr. Park—America’s Pasteur that you add to your Christmas list the organ- 


THE MAN WHO LIVED FOR TOMORROW—A BrocrarHy oF WIL- 
LIAM Hattock Park, M.D., by Wade W. Oliver. Dutton. 507 pp. 
Price $3.75 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


izations whose appeals appear on the second 


cover under 
HERE Is HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, IMMUNOLOGY, PUBLIC HEALTH, 
all woven with a simplicity, a directness, a swing and sequence 
of events worthy of the great and good physician, William 
Hallock Park, himself, whose life was a symbol, a beacon, a 
very torch of knowledge made the servant of mankind. 

It took forty-nine years of Park’s fifty-three as a physician 
to do all the good he was capable of to the people of his city. 
While all the world benefited as it ever must from the strides 
of the giants of science across the decades, it was for the little 
children, the choking, gasping waifs of the tenements, dying 
by the thousands in his neighbors’ families that he made his 
first, most numerous, and most enduring contributions alike 
in the hospital, the home, the laboratory, and in the pattern 
of functions of civil government. 

Dr. Oliver has done his labor of love handsomely. Our 
“Dr. Park of the Research Laboratory” would have relished 
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Giving 
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the precise and appropriate oe eg ace asaLr: oa at = il Me 
has assembled the references to support each statement, from 
the date of Dr. Park’s first ae Ge diphtheria in 1892 to A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY 
the address on October 6, 1936, when the new laboratory There was no race, no hustle, no 
‘that bears his name was dedicated by the city. bustle. Instead, the Tortoise and the, 
The chapters deal with a dozen and more of the com- Hare snoozed. They weren't lazy, just 
municable diseases against which progress in the past half- sensible. Visitors to New York can get | 
century has been as unbelievable as it was unpredictable. an object lesson from this version of an old 
Park was our Pasteur, a tower of strength for all that is tale. Why burn up precious energy when you 
best in medicine as a personal and social beneficence. can stay at the HOTEL McALPIN. The McAlpin 
If the reviewer could ee ae it would ee that ee was built with an eye toward your convenience. 
references had been assembled, as they occur, at the end o 
each chapter instead of for all of the chapters separately ONT ON ee oats i ie eon Gee en 
following the completed text. The index is adequate and MOTOR COACHES STOP AT OUR DOOR SUBWAYS DOWNSTAIRS. 
accurate. The page is easy to read and dignified in appear- Rooms with private bath 
ance. — From $3.30 single. From $4.95 double. 


One can learn from this delightful biography the ee 
tials of thought and work, and at the same time something 0 
the factors which make men great by reason of their way HOTEL McALPIN 
of life. The name and works of Dr. Park will outlast those 
of most of the mayors and commissioners of health of the 
ast fifty years. 
New York 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


Haven Emerson, M. D. 
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LETTER SERVICES 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 


COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 7-9633 


BOOKSTORE 
HOME LIBRARY BOOKSTORE, 9116 Ker- 


cheval, near Holcomb, Detroit, established 
1931. Open afternoons, evenings. Books, 
new, used, bought and _ sold. Postcards 
answered, 


BOOK BARGAINS 


CITRUS FRUITS 


PROFESSIONAL CONSULTATIONS 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Tree-ripened, sun-colored Thurston El Rey 
Fruits. Bushel Grapefruit $3.00, Oranges $3.50, 
Mixed $3.25. DeLuxe Bushel with delicious 
Pomelp Conserve $3.75. Fruit picked, packed, 
shipped same day. Express prepaid. Orders 
must be in by December 15. Alice E. Thurston, 
Gulfport, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial color- 
ing used. Delivered express prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $3.50, Grapefruits $3.50, 
Tangerines $3.50, Mixed Fruit $3.50. Half 
Bushels $2.00. Seedless Limes $3.50 half 
bushel. 

Nicely decorated baskets of Citrus Fruits 
make unusual Christmas Gifts. Delivery 
for Christmas guaranteed, if order received 
before December 20th, 


Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STATISTICAL SERVICE to meet the periodic 


or special needs of organizations not requir- 
ing a full-time specialist in the field. Col- 
lection, compilation, and analysis of data; 
Preparation of statistical tables or reports; 
Editing; indexing; coding, library research. 
Small or large assignments completed prompt- 
ly and carefully. Fifteen years’ experience. 
ee Mrs. Mary Chantler Hubbard, ALgonquin 
4-5503. 


FURNISHED ROOM 


30% TO 70% REDUCTIONS on new books 
of all publishers. Write for free bargain cat- 
alogues. NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS, 
Miami, Florda. 


WEARING APPAREL 


“SHOPPING AT MISS GOODMAN’S” is a 
decided boon in this rising market. She sells 
only those better dresses and coats (original 
models) far below usual mark-up. 474 7th 
Ave. (36th St.) “LA 4-4013. 


New York City, private family, Columbia dis- 
trict, near Riverside Drive, moderate cost. 
7777 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Religious social work organization (Protestant) 
in the New York City area offers professional 
employment to qualified case workers in the 
field of family service. Those interested in 
the non-sectarian religious point of view in 
social work will find the setting attractive. 
7780 Survey. 


BERTHA G. REYNOLDS 


Consultant to individuals and 
groups on problems of staff 
morale and professional growth. 


130 East 22 Street New York 


Havemeyer 9-3285 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the pa 
which professional nurses take in the bette 
ment of the world. Put it in your librar 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., Ne 
York, New York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books — 


supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, eto. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your fist of wants—no obligation. We report 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE == 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER (woman)—Masters i 
Sociology and Graduate. training in Sociz 
Work, now employed case work in grou 
work agency. Desires change. Not limite 
geographically. 7781 Survey. 


Experienced Secretary: young woman, availabl 
Saturdays, stenography, typing, clerical work 
good penmanship. Publishing and advertisin, 
experience in social welfare field. Excellen 
recommendation. 7775 Survey. 


ee 

Group Worker (male) now available. Wide ex 
perience, training including handicrafts, super 
vision and administration. Graduate worl 
New York School. 7779 Survey. 


SS ee eee 

Thoroughly trained man in boy’s work field. Ex 
ecutive experience; organizing and creativ 
ability; pleasing personality. Eastern States 
College graduate. 7773 Survey. 


handel er teeter TT 

BOYS’ WORK DIRECTOR desires position ir 
Settlement or Boys’ Club. Age 33, Christian 
eleven years in Settlement and Government 
Boys’ Work. Twelve summers in Boys 
Camps as Director, Supervisor and Counselor 
Available January ist. Prefer east or middle 
west. 7776, Survey. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the thirty-two months’ cdurse which leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 


approved standing is required for admission, 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


by its absence of any constructive policy in the least equalling 
the heroism that is poured into the destructive necessities of 
war. Again and again, pacifists have declared that they 
sought a “moral equivalent” to war. Here was at least the 
possibility of one such equivalent but hardly anyone was 


interested. 


Since then my beloved leader, Dick Sheppard, now no 
longer with us, abandoned the idea of a Peace Army because, 
once the fighting in Shanghai had passed into the vast oper- 
ations of modern war, the proposal to intervene became an 
empty gesture. He founded instead the Peace Pledge Union 
whose slogan was “We Renounce War.” Pacifism was once 


a" 
more negative: 


Tt will be acknowledged that pacifists everywhere today 
are doing what they can. They are working on the land, 
they are helping refugees, they are serving under the Red 
Cross and even on minesweepers. None of this, however, is 
peculiar to pacifists. Old and young, men and women, who 
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me “The Cortina Short-Cut.” : 
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are ineligible for military service, are doing these things, 
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without killing:-It_was a miracle that such an opportunity 
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